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My Lord : — In dedicating and humbly Bubmitting this 
Bmall volnme to your lordship, I beg leave to state thnt 
1 have not been actuated by its merit, it being nothing 
more than a collection of a few historical facts compiled 
with care, and presented ia these pages; but I have 
been determined by motives too powerful for me to 
look elsewhere than in your person for a protector of 
thb work. Amongst the many reasons, two are the 
principal ; First. That part of Acadia, which is com- 
prt'hendod in the State of Maine, belongs to the diocese 
of Portland, of which you are the first Bishop, whom 
Divine Providence announced seventy yeara ago, when 
the good Bishop John Caii'oll from Baltimore pro- 
mised to the Etchemins, now a portion of your flock, a 
pastor to remain with them. And, indeed, since your ac- 
cession to the See of Portland, tbe diocese has recei\'ed 
new life, hot only in the erection of many churches, con- 
vents. Catholic schools and asylums, and in carrying the 
light of the Gospel to the &r distant wilderness of Maine 
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and New Hiimpahiro, which yon have provided with 
pastors, but also iti the rcfoi-mation of the morals of 
Catholics, who are grown in piety and fervor, as the 
practice of the Sacraments, the pious Assodations, and 
other works of devotion testify. 

The other reason is, that those Aborigines of Acadia 
entrusted to your spiritual charge are the first Catholics, 
and the harbingers of Christianity in the United States, 
For before Lord Baltimore in the Ark and Dove enter- 
ed Chesapeake Bay and planted the Catholic religion 
on the shoies of the Potomac in Maryland, the mission 
at St. Saviour had hcon established in your diocese by 
Father Peter Biard at Mount Desert, where a Catholitf 
chape! was erected, and the Catholic religion acquired 
the right of first occupation in the State of Maine, a 
right which was sealed with the blood of Brother Du 
Thet. From the Indian villages of Mount Desert the 
Ftchemins sainted the Catholic missionaries, and asked 
to be regenerated in the salutary waters of baptism, 
seven years before Samoset from the rock of Plymouth 
welcomed the Pilgrims of the Mayflower. Befoie George 
Popham stepped on an island of the Kennebec River, 
the shores of that river and of the St. Croix had been 
dedicated to the Catholic religion by Father Biard and 
other missionaries from France, and by French settle- 
ments under De Monts on Boon Island. These are, my 
Lord, some of the motives which have actuated me to 
offer you this small volume ; and I flatter myself that 
you will accept it as a token of I'espect and attachment 
from the least worthy of your servants. 

Edgene Veteomii.e, 
Missionary of the Etchemint, 



PREFACE. 



The history of Acadia ia etfictly connected with the 
history of the Christian Chureh in New England, aod to 
preserve its fiagments is to gire a contribution to the 
liistory of the Catholic Church in America. The Abo- 
rigines of Acadia were the first native Ameiicans that 
received ihelight of the Gospel and embraced the Chris- 
tian leligioii. This fact has never been denied. The 
Stchemins and Micmacs to this day bear witness of the 
permanence of the fruit produced by the labors of Ca- 
tholic miseionaries. The same wonld have been the cise 
with the Abnakis, if they had not had the misfortune 
of being brought in contact with the colonists of Eng- 
land, who succeeded in nearly extinguiahing that noble 
and kind nation, bnt never in extirpating their religion. 
"While all admit that the Aborigines of Acadia were 
the first Chiiatians of Kew England, yet there are per- 
sons who endeavor to rob the Catholic religion of the 
chiim which she has acquired of being the first religion 
ever practised not only in New England, but also in the 
whole continent of America, The Puritans claim to 
be the first who have exercised the Christian religion 
in New England, because they landed in Massachueetta 
in the year 1620, but the Episcopalians dispute it on ac- 
count of George Popbam, who about fmirleeu years 
previously bad landed on an island of the Kennebec 
River in Maine, where a meeting was held, which is 



claimed by them to have been a religious meeting nc- 
cordiQg to the ritual of the Church of England. The 
Catholic eettiements are not mentioned, and the religioua 
execcises of the Cathohc Church in the State of Maine 
are ignored. 

Documentary proofs establish the fact that Northmen 
from Norway and Ireland had established themselves in 
Iceland and Greenland before a. d. 1000. About that 
year they coasted the Noi'th American shores aa far 
south as 41° 30' north latitude,* and the well attested 
narratives of their voyages and discovery of this country ' 
justify the conclusion that they had given the name of 
VtTieland to the Atlantic coast of New England. The 
remark, made in the course of this volume, that the aun 
remained eight hours visible during the shoi'test day of 
the year, and th^t the land must have been Newfound 
land, proves only, that cither they spent the winter in' 
Newfoundland, or that they had not yet proceeded fiir 
ther south to the 41° 30' north latitude, which aeenis to 
be an established fact.f The Abnakis and Etchemin In- 
dians preserve amongst them the woi"d Madocowando 
as a personal name. Owando means devil, but Madoa 
ja acknowledged by them to be a foreign word whose 
meaning they do not know. It is found preserved iU 
the Scandinavian annals, that J^adoe was the name of 
the leader of a Welsh voyage and colony to this coun- 
try in A. D. 1178. 

Leif, son of Eric the Red, was baptized in Norway by 
St. Olaus, then king of that conntiy, and in 1000, be 
bore with him priests to convert the colonies in Amen* 

* AnUquitates AmerioaiMe. TraQMCtions of tbe Koyal Societj of 
NorlLpm Antiquaries. 
I American Aroliieolog}', by Samuel F. Haven. 



oa. Eric,* the most celebrated of these nuanonarieB, in 
1 1 20 retarned to Europe to procure the esbtblisbment of 
B bishopric The Scandinavian bishops deemed him the 
most suitable person, and he was consecrated at Lund, 
in Denmark, in 1121 by Arcbbiehop Adzer. He soon re- 
tomed to Greenland vith a nnmber of clergy, and thus 
the first American See was founded, and the orgaoization 
of the Catholic Church was properly established in this 
country in a. d. 1121. 

Alter the discoTeries of Chriatopher Colnmbns, Ameri- 
cas Yespuoci, and Cabot, tbe Freniah kings felt the duty 
of converting the natives to the true religion. Cartier's 
commisBion anthorized him to explore, " in order the bet- 
ter to do what is pleasing to Qod, onr Creator and Re- 
deemer, and what may be for the increase of His holy 
and sacred name, and of onr Holy Mother the Church." 
De Monts, the founder of Acadia, although a Calvinist, 
was expressly required in his charter to have the Indi- 
ans instructed, and invited to a knowledge of God and 
the light of faith and Christianity. It is clear it is to be the 
true &itb, and not the Calvinist. Although some Hugue- 
nots were amongst the Colonists, yet the Colony was 
Catholic, and Lescarbot makes express mention of a 
church being built on Boon Island, at the mouth of the 
St. Croix River, as early as 1604, which was attended by 
a chaplain. The King of France would have never re- 
quired De Monts to establish the Calvinist religion. We 
know that every vessel belonging to the French Govern- 
ment was always provided with a Catholic chaplain. 
We are not aware of any exception to this rulo, even in 
the time of Henry IV. Poutriocourt, who succeeded De 
Monts in the work of cftlonization, addressed a touching 

• Not to b« confiniiided with bio the B«d. 



letter to the Pope, and obtained his benediction on hia 
labors. 

This circumstance is sufficient to prove that the colony 
was Cathohc. It is true that it was removed to Port 
Royal in Nova Scotia, yet the missionaries continued to 
work amongst the Indians of Maine. Father Biard, be- 
fore leaving Port Royal to establish the mission of St. 
Saviour in Msune in 1613, had already visited the shores 
of tho Kennebec, and spoken very highly of it to the 
Marchioness de Guercheville, the patroness of the mis- 
sions. She bad chosen the Kennebec as the spot des- 
tined for a neiv mission ; a patent from the King, and a 
grant or' release from De Moots, a former patentee, were 
obtained for this objebt. It was tbrongb a mistake of 
the pilot that they landed on the east side of Mount 
Desert Island. 

The Episcopalians say that Boon Island was not then 
a part of New England. At that time there was no 
New England, hence the spot where George Popham 
lauded was not in it ; the whole conntry was called 
North America. In 1606, James I. divided the portion 
of North America lying between the 34th and 46th de- 
grees of latitude into two parts, and called it North and 
South Virginia, which were granted to two companies. . 
It wns only in 1614, that Prince Charles changed the 
name of Noi-th Virginia to that of New England. 
There was no mention made of the degree of longi- 
tude. In 1620, a new patent was granted to the Ply- 
mouth Company, comprehending that part of the country 
lying 40 and 48 degrees from North to South, and ex- 
tending throughout the mainland from sea to sea, under 
the name of New England in America. At all events, 
the place of the first settlement by De Moots was in the 
land now called New England. France claimed the same 



conotry from the 36tli to tho 52d degree of latitude, 
under the name of New France. Thia establiaheB the 
fact that the first aettlement in New England was 
Catholic ; the first reli^ooB service performed, waa 
CathoUc; tho first religion preached to the natives of 
America, was Catholic; and the first converts were 
Catholics. 

If any part of the early history of this conntry re- 
qnires more light and illustration, it is that which re- 
gards the Abnakis and the Aborigines of Acadia. It 
is with this view that the author has collected all the 
historical documents, that he has met with not only in 
printed works, as Charlevoix, BreHaoni, Letters of Learn- 
ed Travellers, etc.; bnt in several mantiscripts left by 
Father Maillard, Deinilier, and by others whose name is 
not known, which he has found amongst the Indians. He 
has also made a sober and critical use of all traditions 
yet remaining amongst the natives of Acadia. A few 
remarks have been added on the character of the Indians, 
ia order to vindicate them from some accnsationa, which 
are bronght up against them, as a pretext to disposaess 
them of their land. 

With the hope that his labors will not be found entire* 
ly useless to the student and general reader, he submits 
it to the public judgment. 

BiDDBroitD, Mb. Jan. 10, 186S. 
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THE ABKAKIS 
THE ABORIGINES OF ACADIA. 



NOBTH AUEBICAH INDIAHB. 

^Ofi^HE disparity between the inhabitants of Eu- 
jjL rope and of America is so striking that it has 
moved aome to ventnre on the ill-fonnded, 
etToneona, and infidel opinion that they cannot 
derive their origin from one common source with 
the other races. Fhilosophere, however, who have 
studied the character of the Indians, and pereons 
acquainted with their manners and language, now 
feel no hesitation in adopting tlie well grounded hypo- 
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thesis, that the ahorig^Dee of this contiD«iit first 
came from Asia bj the Bherlng's Straite. It was 
an opinion of BnfFon and other European philo- 
Bophers, that the Northern and Arctic regions had 
formerly enjoyed a milder state of atmosphere than 
they do at present, and that the climate is slowly 
hnt gradually changing to a colder temperatare. 
They adduce many good reasons, which can be 
found in the works of Buffon and other writers, who 
have treated this subject at length. This well-known 
theory has been confirmed by discoreriee made by 
Captain Parry on Melville Island, by Captain Bobs, 
Captdn McClure on Banks Island, by the immortal 
but ill-fated Sir John Franklin, and by the ofiGcers 
of the Resolute,* who in 1853 were in search of him 
and of his crew, which shared the same fate with 
him. An extensive coal formation has been found 
on the banks of the Mackenzie river, where the beds 
of lignite are subject to spontaneous combustion. At 
Melville Island and iaoldOrcenlandt there has been 
discovered bituminouB coal, which by several geolo- 
gists is conceived to.belongonly to temperate latitudes. 
Admitting this nearly certain theory, the desolate 
BuBsian America, the unexplored region west of 
Mackenzie's river, the inhospitable Labrador, Prince 
Wilham's Land, and the region north-west of Hud* 
son's Bay, enjoyed once a milder climate, which 
corroborates the always favorite and well snpported 

* This ia the Bune Saolmtt abandoned bfbw craw and fbuDd hj 
some Taokee whaler. It was reacted and presented by the United 
States to the Britiab Qoremment 

f Cepk Panr's third Tojage. 
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opinion of a former intercoarse and commerce with 
ABia by die Straits of Blieriog. Captain Bay, of the 
.whale-ship Sv^>erior, testifier, t^t wliile he was 
fJBhing in Bhering's Straits he saw canoes going 
from one contineiit to the other. The origin of 
the native Americane is thus evidently explained. 
It haa been also observed that North Americans 
have habits and manners similar to the Tchuktchians, 
Kamtschatbons, Yakontsks, and £oriaks of Asia. A 
similarity in the langt^ige has been discovered ; and 
the Americans have been fonnd to have designated 
the months in the calendar with names of animals, 
as in Japan and Kalmnchia. 

To an European or Anglo-American all Indians 
look alike, bnt persons accustomed to them can very 
easily discern even one tribe from another. The dif- 
ference, however, is not such as to infer that all 
tribes do not descend from the same stock. Even 
the hardy Eequimanx race of Greenland, so remark- 
able for their dwarfishness, and a propensity of select- 
ing for their abode the most desolate and inhospi- 
table regions, and wlio differ most from the rest 
of Indians in physical characteristies, manners, and 
language, attain along the shores of America the 
same stature as other races of men, and after cross- 
ing the month of the Mackenzie river they blend 
with the rest of the Indians in every respect As 
low down on the Pacific Ooean aa Vancouver's 
Island, the natives have some charactenBtice of the 
Esquimaux race, so tliat it would be impc^sible to 
tell where the Indians became Esqnimanx, or where 
the Esqnimanx became Indians, 



DIVI8I0H OF THE HOETH AMEEICAS INDLVKS. 

^>F, from the identity of language and manners, 
JBL we infer that of nations, we can divide die 
natives of Korth America east of the MisBis- 
eippi into fonr large families, the Esquimaux, the 
AlgiC) the Dahcota, and the Muscolgee or Mobi- 
lian. The Eaquimanx occnpies Greenland, Prince 
"William's Land, Labrador, and the North-western 
Continent round Hadaon's Bay and as far west as 
KnsBian America, along the coasts of the Polar Sea, 
roDnd Icy Cape, Bhering's Strait, and Bhering Sea, 
to the Peninsula Alaska, to the Pacific Ocean. 
The month of the Mackenzie's Biver is one of the 
several mustering points at which they assemble at 
certain stated times. The Algic family, or Algon- 
quin, the largest of all, is bounded north by the Es- 
quimaux family, and as far west aa the Gi-eat Slave 
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I^ke. They occupied ODce the whole Atlantic eliore, 
from IN'e.wfoviiidlaiid to Virginia, then westward, 
striking the Mississippi, whose western shore they 
possessed to its sonrce ; then the Eed Hirer and the 
Saskachawan to the Ahabaska. I^ey are sab-dirided 
in foor nations, Lenni-Lenapi, Abnald, Iroqnois, and 
Chipeways. The Kobilian or Mnscolgee family 
embraces the Oherokees, Creeks, N^«hez, and all 
the tribes south-east of the Missiasippi, bounded on 
the north by tlie great Algonqnin nation. The Daco- 
tah family comprehends the Siouz and all the tribea 
of the western shore of the Mississippi. The Indiana 
west of the Kocky Mountains are not yet well known. 
The Algic family, with the exception of the Iro- 
qnois, and of the Tnscarora tribe which left North 
Carolina and joined the five Iroquois nations, were 
not of a cmel disposition, and we do not read of 
tbem those cmelties and barbarities which are 
reported as common to the Iroqaois and other 
Indians. If they were at times hostile to the 
Europeans it was dne mainly to ill treatment 
received. The European settlers were welcomed 
by the Indians. When in December, 1620, the 
passengers of the Mayflower landed among the 
snows of Plymouth, they heard the voice of Samo- 
set crying, " Welcome, Englishmen I welcome. Eng- 
lishmen t " The Indians offered a cordial hospi- 
tality to the white race. It is true that they 
were in what the Europeans call a barbarism, 
yet it was a state of an honest independence and 
noble simplicity. It is true, that the natives of the 
North had no cities, and none of the European arts ; 
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Bgricultnre itself vas hardly known, or practised 
very sparingly ; but the reqnirementa of life were 
not so nnmerone as in civilized nationa. They lived 
by hnnting the wild animals, which their monntains 
and forests supplied in. great abnodance. 

The natives seeing the white race so rapidly 
increase in this country, and invading their land and 
rivers, were startled with a serioas apprehension of 
losing their hnnting grounds, aad after several acts 
of hostility ft-om the part of the whites, took tip arms 
against them. Their fears have been realized. The 
Puritans massacred in a single day the entire 
nation of the Pequods residing in New England, 
and this wholesale slaughter was so complete that 
it has been said by an eminent historiaa that there 
did not remain a sannup or squaw or a child of the 
Fequod name. Many other tribes afterwards shared 
the same i'ate. Entire nations have been continaalty 
driven backwards, others have lost their hunting 
grounds, and may soon expect to £nd not a comer 
to pitch their wigwams on that land, of whioh they 
were once the only masters. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ABNAKIS, A PROPBE AND DIBTIKOT NATIOK. 

ALTHOUGH the Abnakis were once a pow- 
erfal natioD, and occupied from the Bhores 
of the great St. Lawrence down to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and from the month of the Kenne* 
bee river to the eastera part of New Hampehire, 
yet the kind and gentle Abnaki has almost dis- 
appeared from Maine. The few of that ancient 
and noble nation that remain — mixed with other 
tribes of Canada — will aoon share the same fate. It 
ia tme that the deep moBees of Maine shall no more 
be imprinted with the moccasin of )t« ancient mas- 
ter, yet no man shall ever be able to e£face the name 
of the Abnaki from this extensive land. Every hill 
■ and valley, every river and brook, every lake and 
pond, every bay and promontory, bears witness of 
that nation. True ! the Abnaki disappeared from 
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this eoi], bnt not before having marked every nook, 
stream, aad poad with the name of their owner. The 
granite monnment on the left shore of the Kennebec 
river, near Norridgawock, points out the louelj spot 
of the ItEbt Abnaki village in thia State — the onlj 
spot east of the MiBeieeippi marked with a monnment 
to perpetuate the memory of an Indian village of the 
last centnry, to which so many hiBtorlcal recollections 
remain attached— a monnment which is the pride of 
the atttiqnsrisn, &nd the target of vandalic hands. 
, The aborigines that once lived on the banks of the 
Kennebec river, in the State of Maine, were visited 
earlier than any other Indian nation of New France 
and Acadia, if we except the Souriquois or Mic- 
macs. Before Father Biard, in 1613, sailed from 
Port Royal in Nova Scotia for Mount Desert, near 
the mouth of the Penobscot river, be had already 
visited the shores of the Kennebec, and the people 
of that country,* He speaks very highly of them, as 
of a powerful nation living in settled villages. Yet 
it is to be lamented that so little is known of them, as 
oven to render their very existence doubtful to some 
antiquarians of the present age. That eminent scho- 
lar, Baron William voo Humboldt, in one of his let- 
ters, urged the publication of the dictionary of 
Father Saelet, on the ground that very little was 
known of the dialect of the Abnakis, and its pnbli* 
cation would preserve that language from perpetual 
oblivion.t 

• Shea: CUhoUc Miss, in the U. S., p. 131. 

t John Hckeiing's Notes on Jonattum Bdwardfv D. 1>- Uohegan 
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It is a fact well known, that very often the same 
tribe or nation has received different namee from 
Tarions persons or natioDS ; so the Abnakia were called 
Taranteens by the Kew Englanders,* and Owenagnn- 
gas by the New Torkerg. Thia fact has led several 
persons to think that the Bamber of the Indian 
tribes was larger than it was in reality. Travellers, 
meeting the same tribe, or a part of it, encamped 
in ditferent places, have often been misled in tak- 
ing them for different nations. The Indians are a 
Toving people, and it is a frequent oconrrenoe to find 
the same tribe now at one place, now at another ; in 
, this manner the same tribe may have been reckoned 
several times. I can give an illustration of it in the 
Indians who live in Maine. The Fassamaquoddy 
tribe at present dwells at four places. One part at 
Pleasant Point, near Perry, another part at Calais, 
another on the Schoodic lakes, and another on the 
British shore of the St. Croix river. Travellers not 
acqaainted with this fact would make four tribes ont 
of this nation, which forms only one tribe. 

"We must admit that a large portion of the North 
American Indians were called Abnakis, if not by 
themselves, at least by others. This word Ahnaki is 
found spelt Alenaquea^ Abenaki, WapatiachM, and 
.W(^>enaMea, by different writers of various nations, 
each adopting a manner of spelling according to 
the rules of pronunciation of bis respective native 
languages. This, however, is of no conseqnehce. 
The word generally received is spelled thus, Ahneikiy 
but it should be WarAdnaghi, from the Indian word 
• Shea: Hist, of the Catholic Mua. 
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wSnSSnJon, designating the people of the Aurora 
Borealis, or in general, of the place where the sky 
commencea to appear white at the breaking of the 
day, from wd,fJ}ighen, it is white. I Bhall give a faller 
and more satisfkctor; translation of the word Almaki 
in the progresB of this work. 

It has been difficult for different writers to deter- 
mine the number of nations or tribes comprehended 
under this word Almaki. It being a general word, 
by itself designates the people of the east or north- 
east. We follow the most of the authors who have 
treated this subject, to embrace nnder this name all 
the tribes of the Algic family who occupy, or have . 
occupied the east or north-east shore of North Ame- 
rica ; thus, all the Indians of the sea shores, from 
Virginia to Nova Scotia, were Ahnaki* We include 
also the aborigines of Newfoundland, and of the 
northern shore of the St. Lawrence river as far as 
Labrador, because they also belong to the same family. 

We find that the word Ahnaki was applied in 
general, more or less, to all the Indians of the East, 
by persons who were not much acquainted with the 
aborigines of the country. On the contrary, the 
early writers, and others well acquainted wJth the 
natives of New France and Acadia, and the Indians 
themselves, by Almakis always pointed out a partico- 
lar nation existing north-west to the mouth of the 
Kennebec river, and they never designated any 
other people of the Atlantic shore, from Cape Hat- 
teras to Newfoundland. 
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In an ancient map poblished in 1660, in the Im- 
lory of Canada, written by Eev. Father Du Oreax, 
the Ahnakis (Abnaqaioii) are located between the 
£enaebec (Kinibekiua flurius) and Lake Ghamplmn 
(Lacna ObampIeninB), occapying the headwaters of 
the Kennebee, of the Androaooggin (flnriua Amii^a- 
CBDinB), of the Saco (Ohoacatias flavinB), and of 
another river marked in the map without name, 
which Is, perhaps, the fremimpacot river. The 
same author does not put any other nation north of 
New England, except the Etchimvna (Etecheminii) 
north and east of the Penobscot river (Pentegoitins 
flamen), and the Sourigwm (Soricoi) in New Brane- 
wick and Nova Scotia {Acadia). No other nation ie 
marked in New England (Nova Anglia), except the 
two following. The Sokoquia (Soqaoquioii) between 
5osi(wi(BoetomninLondini), PtynM«rfA(Plimnrinm), 
Cape Cod (Promontorinm Malabarrenm), and the 
Connecticnt river. The other nation is that of the 
MohegoM (Natlo Luponim), between the Connecti- 
cat river and the North rimer (fluvius borealis sen 
meran). These are all the nations which occupied ' 
the area of New England and Acadia in 1660. 
Every nation, no donbt, was subdivided into dif- 
ferent tribefl. 

This i^ confirmed by Father Bressani, Father 
Basles, and other early missionaries, who spent a 
great nnmber of years amongst the Indians, whose 
language and manners they possessed to some per- 
fection. The different names given to nations located 
in New England and Acadia were generally from 
strangers. The nnmber of tribes has been either too 
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mach exaggerated or over reckoned. The same 
tribe may have been counted several times nnder 
different names, according to the varioas residences in 
which a tribe, or a part of it, had encamped for some 
war, banting, or fishing party. These names were 
generally taken from some river, pond, etc, in whose 
vicinity they had pitched their camps. This must 
have been the cause of mach confasion. We say at 
present the Penobscot, the Pa86amaq;noddy, the Old- 
town, the Pleasant Point, the Calus, the Lonis 
Island, the Moosehead Lake, the Lincoln, the Hatti- 
nacook, the Fassadumkeag, the OUemoo Indians, yet 
they are only one nation, the Etehwiis, divided iii 
two small tribes, the Penobscot and Fassamaqnoddy- 
This might have been the case in ancient times. 
Only five nations are reckoned in New England and 
Acadia, namely, the Mohegans, the Sokoi^nis, the 
Abnakis, the Etchimis, and the Micmacs. 

La Hontan confirms it by patting the same nations 
and no others.* He mentions the Opm<mgo», who 
are the Peaob3oot8,f and I woald rather believe 
them to be the Abnakis, by spelling the word dif- 
ferently, and the CcMvihaa, who are the same Ahna- 
kia called by the French (hniias, or ICaniialet from 
the Kennebec riTer.^ La Hontan, however, is inac- 
curate in locating them all in the ancient Acadia. 
This error is not unoommon to old writers not well 
acqnainted with geography. Dr, Jonathan Edwards 

* TrauBBotioiis of tha Hiat and Lit Com. of the Ajner. FbiloR. Soa 
of Philad.v. Lp.107. 
f Father Demilier'a msnuscripta. 
} FittheT Raatea' Let I^ttree ediC, vol tI 
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does not mention an; other tribe in New England,* 
and he faUe into error of geography in locating the 
PenobBcote in Nova Scotia, ^e claesificatton of 
Gookinf may be reduced to the following; The 
Pequoda are the Mohegan nation — ^the lifarragtm- 
setts and the MasaaekuseUa must be the Sokoquit. 
The Pawkunnawhuis or Wam^anoofft are the Abna- 
kis, and under this same he comprehends also the 
^^himis and Miomaos. Father Bressani does not 
mention any other nation. In a letter written by a 
French gentleman to a Father of the Society of 
JesuB,^ there is mention of the Miemaea and Mare- 
schitea (the Etchimis being called also Marescliites) 
in Acadia. On the St. George river, which divides 
New France from New England, he pnts the Ahna- 
Ms and Ka/nHaa. Towards Quebec, the Pofpinachma, 
the Saquenets, the Algonquin^, the IroquoU, the 
B/WFOTiS, the WoVoes and Sokohia, Of these only the 
Wohsea and Sohokis are in New England. It is to 
be remarked that the Sokohia are put near the 
Wohea and not near the AJynakU, ]\ai as they are 
in the map of Father DuCrenx. Now leaving these 
tribes, we return to the Abnakia. 

The Almakia had five great villages,§ two amongst 
the French colonies, which must be the village of Sti 
Joseph or Sillery, and that of St Francis de Sales,| 

* ObeerrBtiona on the lAnguage of the Mahbekaneeii Ind., with 
Not«fl bj J. Pickerii^. 

f TrftDBsctkiDs of tha Amer. AnUq. Soa at Cambridge, tc^ it. p. 33. 
% Tbe travels of mvend learned auadoDaries of Uie Societf of Jeaua, 
p, 816. 
§ Father Basle«' Let LettresEdiCgTDl.'ri. p. 159. 
I Shea: EisC ofthe Catholic UiaB,', p. 135-143. 
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both in Canada, three on the head waters, or along 
three rivers, between Acadia and New England. 
These three riyers are the Kennebec,* the Androscog- 
fpn,t and the Saco,j: as it appears from the map of 
Father Dn Creax, and from tlie words of Father 
Baelee, who says that these three rivers enter into the 
sea south of Canada, between New England and Aca^ 
dia.§ The names of these villages mnst be those 
pven bj Father Basles in his diotionarj,! namelj, 
JVamraninoah (where the river falls again), Anmea- 
»ukka/niPi (where there is an abundance of large fish), 
I*afmatvambake& (it forks on the white rocks). These 
three villages are those of this State. The names of 
the two Abnaki villages of Canada are Neasmoa- 
hamighe (where the river is barricaded with osier to 
fish, or where the fish is dried hj smoke), and it is 
the present village of St. Francis of Seles. The 
other Canadian Abnaki village is St. Joseph or Sil- 
lery, called formerly by the Lidians KfrniiaJewmoan- 
ffocMt (where they catch salmon with the Bpear).^^ 

* Sem^ee means Long uater. It denotes a stream coming from 
tbe Lang-vxUer, the iaag pODds in Winthrop. 

t AndroKogffin means Aitdrot coounjr. Androe is the name of a 
GOTemor of Uaine; coggin ia an Indian word, and it means armiag. 
Andros, or a femilj of that name, moat have settled near that river, 
^e aame river is Edao called AmmoeixiggMi, and it meana fiah coming 
in Hit tpring. 

i Its original name was Abnvchicoit, oarrupted in ChaceU, and af- 
terwards in Sam. It means Oe land of the UtOe dog. Tbe river took 
ils name IVom the Sagamore of the tribe of that name, vbo was also 
Cfilled Almnchicois, or Alrnvhigvoiii residing on the Saco river. 

§ Lattrei Edi£, vol. vL p. 104. 

I Abnakis' diirt , p. 614:. Father Bigot's letters. SeeLegTcenxdea 
BnrOQH et dea AbnaquLB. Ghartres, 18S4. 

\ Notes on Father Sresaani's Kektion, p. G29. 

D-._-.]i„ Google 



CHAPTER rV. 

THE ABKASIS OBIQINAL }>SOFI,E. 

THE Abnakis bear evident marks of an on- 
gioal people io name, manners, and Ian. 
gnage. They show a civilization which 
must be the effect of antiquity and of a past flou- 
rishing age. The origin and meaning of the word 
Abnaki has been always the subject of investi- 
gation amongst historians and philologists. It seemB 
that they were satisfied in finding that it meant peo- 
pie of the easiy without inquiring further into the 
analysis of the word, Kev. John Heckewelder spells 
it Wapamaehk^ saying that the French had soft- 
ened it to suit the analogy of their own tongue ; yet 
he does not give the pronunciation of the word to see 
in what the French did soften it. Williamsonjt in 

* TreHBactioiiB of the Hiet and Pbilos. Soo. of Plultt, voL L p. 109. 
I HJBt. of Hiune, vol. i. p. 463. 
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8 note, gives the authority of Kendall, who resolvea 
it into iDobamo orioabemo Oight, east) and aski (land), 
from which it follows that eh in WapanachM was" 
soft, hence there was no need for the French to 
Boften it, it being French to prononnce eh soft like ah. 
This word then wonld have been AhTiasque — very 
appropriate for the French pronnnciation. Moreover, 
in the comparative vocabulary of fifty-three nations, 
published in the ArchcBologia Amerioa/na by the 
American Antiquarian Society at "Worcester,* in no 
language the word as^ means land, except in that of 
the KniaUnavx Indians; but light in that same lan- 
guage is kUigostagoo, and not wabamo. If it cornea 
from wabisoa or wa/^Utwwo (white), it is very diffi- 
cult to make wapanachhi out of those two ^nisiinmite 
words. Then it remains to be proved when and bow 
the Knistinaux Indians conld call the aborigines of 
the Kennebec Eastlauders. 

It is certain tliat the word Abnaki was not 
that by which the natives of the £ennebec Kiver 
called themselves, but that by which they were 
called by others. I find in all the languages of 
Acadia and New England, that the word Abnaki, 
spelt as is found in the most ancient manuscripts,f 
Ahanaguis, Ahiaguois, W<^anahi, means our an- 
ci^nts or otn- ancestors of the east. This word 
is to be resolved into wHnh-naghi. W&nhX means 

* TniiiBactioiis of the Amer. Autiq. Soc., toI. iL 

\ Father Breesanl's notes at tlie word Abaald. 

\ Wiaib mB7 be spelt wab, then tiie a must have a BtrongiiaHslpro- 
nunmtioD, like that of Uia Portuguese laaguage In Ibe woida mto 
(band), AUem&o (German). 
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white, hence wdnbiffh^n, it is white (the hreaking of 
the dftj), and wdn&STiMn, aurora horealie. All 
anthors agree in this word, yet they never remarked 
tlie meaning of nagAi, which means (moegtors in all 
the dialects of !N^ew England and Acadia. Father 
Kaelea says that neffatmi aa-en^mhak means the <mei- 
enta of past time.* Oghan in Kohegan meoDa/aiher, 
to whioh adding n it would mean our faihera.\ 
There is no SokoH vocabulary pf my knowledge, 
hut if the Sokoki language he the Maseachnaetts, 
nooah in that dialect meauB my father,^ In Micmac, 
nakan has the signification of a2(2, amcient, and it 
was also the meaning at an earlier time, as it ap- 
pears from the mannscript of Father Mainard. 
Nkami in the Etchimi tongue means au^ anm^^rUs^ 
It is quite natural that this word Ahrujki (our ances- 
tore of the East) shoold have been given by other 
tribes, and not by themselvea, as they could not call 
themBelvee with that word before it had been given 
by others. This is confirmed by the Abnakis Uiem- 
selves, who never called themeelveB by that name. 
It eeems that they called' themselves mm,, Hie 
Abnaki vitlages were called by them in generd 
nardnhtmigdok epitdk a/remanbah,\ men living on 
the high shores of the river. I speak the Abnaki 
language — nedarenamdwi (I speak man, from aare- 
nartbe), I epeak the Iroquois langn^;e — nemekwa- 

* ibtitM Biot, p. 3B4. 

f ArcfanoL Amer., vol, iL.and I>r. J. Edwards' obserration. 
I TransBCtloQS of the Amer. Antiq. Soc, vol H. 
"g Father DemaUer'a MS, Diet 
I ^boakl IMct, p. (142. 

D^iiiz^dbt Google 
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andvji (I speak meqiu, a mine with wliicli die Ho^ 
hawks were called hj tlie A%oiii}nias living on tha 
Atlantic aliores).* 

We are aware that tlus interpretation of the word 
Abnaki at first maj t^pear to be too studied, and 
rather strained to give a forced meaning, in order to 
defend an opinion which may he fiilse. But it ie not 
BO, We have no B^tem to defend. "What we have 
asserted is nothing else bnt the result of long and 
diligent investigations, which for maiij years we 
have made on the different dialects of the Algonquin 
langnage, of consultations held witfi Indians of dif' 
ferent tribes, and a close examination of printed 
works and numtiscnptB treating on this matter. We 
have no other view except to draw light on this very 
obscnre subject, which we consider to be the duty of 
every historian and antiquarian^ rather than to adopt 
favorite ajstema, which have no support on history 
and truth ; and we are ready to abandon our opi-' 
nion on the word Ahnaki whenever any other 
person will ^ve a better translation, and throw 
illustration on this point. For many years we 
adopted the commonly received interpretation, that 
Abnaki meant men c>f the Ea^ ; it was satisfactory, 
and appeared to he natnral. Further investigatioQ 
oii the Abnaki language generated at firet a doubt 
in our mind about the tme meaning of that word. 
For many months we endeavored to defend it against 
what appeared to show tliat it was not its real trans- 
lation. This brought us into deeper consideration 

* TnumctioDB of Ihe Am. AdL Boo., vol ii. p. 31. 
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and analysis of the word Ahnahiy tail we were forced 
from evidence to admit that the word Ahnaki does 
not merely mean men qf the East, bnt our anceators 
qf the East. Here we Bnbmit a part of the investi- 
gations which broaght OS to this conclusion. 

It is granted by all that the word Abnahi shonld 
be wevabanaMy or iBmAaawghif It being the origi- 
nal word in the Indian langnage. If it would mean 
only men of the East, it ehoold have been Wa'rJxiki 
and not ■wKmbanahU The syllable na is radical in 
this word, and not a grammatical increment. We 
find Uiat the only Ddaware tribe could make wa^por 
nahi (people of the morning), that is, of the Aurora, 
East, but this word ctJtild not have originated 
from the Delaware tribes, bat from those of 14'ew 
England and New Tork) who were in contact with 
the Abnaki, and in reality east of them ; whereas 
they were not east of the Delaware bnt north of 
them. The word having originated in New Eng- 
limd and New York, spread through the Southern 
tribes. In old Algonquin language white is wdbi, 
and lamd is agumj hence it would make wcAa- 
guin, wcAaki. In the New England Indian dialect, 
white ia wompi, and land okhi } hence it would 
be warysohM. In Narraganset, white is tcompesu^ 
land oki, it would be wombesohi, In the other dia- 
lects, as Mohegebn, Long Idand, etc., it is stiQ more 
unlike. In the Abnaki dialect, watthighen, it is 
white, comes from the roat wanbi, and land is X%. 
Father 'R&\e, in his dictionary, gives many modiSca- 
tions of the word wanbighen, in which the syllable 
na or tbe letter n never enters. This and other 
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cODBideratioDB oblige ns to resolre the word wambor 
nagki in wanb-na^hi, Trhicli means, ow ancestors of 
the Edit {where it commetwet to ie white of the 
amrorcC^. 

This is confirmed by traditioii. I am aware tliat 
Heckewelder's oarratiTe is looked apon with soine 
diBtrnst by critics, who accnee him of too mnch cre- 
dulity IB listening to and believing the narratioDB of 
the Jadians. However, this accusation has not yet 
been Batisfactorily proved, Heckewelder, in the 
introduction to the acconat of the histoty, manners, 
and costoms of the Indian nations,* says the Lenni- 
Lenapu are acknowledged by near forty Indian 
tribes, whom he calls nations, as being their grcmd- 
faiherv. Yet by pemeing the text of Heckewel- 
der with attention, it is not the Lenni-Leiiapis that 
were -called grandfathers, bat the Abnakis. This 
word is extended by him to the Lenni-Lenapis, 
and by a personal preference, he conclnded that 
the Lenni-Lenapis were the gran^athea'a of the 
forty nations; yet from the test it is clear that 
they were the Abnakis. No tribe ever called the 
Lenni-Leoapis, Ahujcis, but if Bometimee they may 
have beeii called so, it was in a general sense 
— extended to all the tribes from Virginia to New- 
fonndland. I cannot see how L&nmi-Lena^ means 
original m£n. Lenapi is man, and it is the same 
word alnamhe in Abna&i.j- If Zenni means ahoiTuifi,^ 

- * TmtMOtioiiB of the HisL and Amer. FbiloB. 8oa oT Fhil&, toL l pt 
36. 
f John I^ckering's notee on Father Baales' Diet 
t l^anaBCtiiaia of the Amer. Antiq. 800., Oambiidge, vol iL p. 306. 
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it mast be an abbreviation of the word Lenapi, and 
it would mean maai-man, that ie, man by excelienoe^ 
and not original man. In the historical accoont of 
the Indian nations,* in relating the treachery of the 
Mengwe Indians against the Lenni-Lenapis, Bey. S, 
Heekewelder seems to explain what the Indians 
meant tor pure m,an. He relates how the Lenni-Lena- 
pis did not consider the Mengwe Indians as a pare 
race, or as rational beings, bat as a mixture of the 
human and brutal kinds. Father Kaeles, who had 
been a missionary amongst the Dlinois, relates, that 
to be a real man, true man, amongst the Indians, 
means to be a great hunter, or a great wairior-f 

It is true the Indians have given the name of 
father, grandfather, nncle, etc., to several persons 
only for compliment, yet it was through respect and 
acknowledgment of a anperiori^. Hence we have 
to admit, that if it was through mere compliment 
that those forty nations called the Abnakis their 
grandfathers, they acknowledged in them, at least, 
some preference and superiority. 

We have a regular nomenclature of degrees of 
relationship amongst them. The Delaware Indians 
call the Wyandota (the Hnrons) their uncles ',% and 
we know that the Hnrons are, more than any other 
nation, like the Abnakis, in manners and language. 
The Lenapia call the Mohegatia their grandchildren ;§ 

« PhOed. FhiloB. Trans., vdL 1 p. ST. 
t Lettreg EdiC, voL ■n.p.lU. 

t Narrative of th« Hlsdon of tbe United Brethren by Ber. J. 
Heciewelder, p. lis. 
g Willianuon'B Hilt <^ Maine, t(A L p. 4A6. 
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the Shawanoea and Mokegana acknowledged the 
Lenapis their graodfatherB. The Shavxmoea call the 
Mohsgmia their elder brothers, and the latter call the 
former their yoong brothers.* Hence it appears 
that both M(^iegcm« and Shawanoes were descendants 
of the Lenapis, and that the Zenapu being nephews 
to the Surons, they were not original people, bnt 
they recognized, some common ancestoni with the 
HnrotiB. We find these common ancestors to be the 
Ahndkia. The Aboakis never acknow^ledged any 
ancestral tribe, which is a proof of their antiqnity. 
An early Abnaki missionary, giving the cosmogony 
of that tribe, says they claim to have been created 
whei% they were, and that the Great Spirit, having 
made them and their land as a chef ^<0uvre, made 
the rest carelessly .f 

Having observed how the name and tradition 
show that the Ahnidcia are an original people, let us 
consider a few more remarks drawn from their man- 
ners and language, to prove the same subject. 

One of the characters of the Algic family is to be 
errant and roving in the woods. The Hnrons had 
some fixed villages, yet they were not described to 
be of that order and neatness as those of the Abna- 
kiB.:t The mound existing on the Eennebec Biver 
of Maine proves that only the Abnakis had villages 
of some consideration. No other mound of any ele- 
vation can be found in New England, with the 
exception of some vestiges of enclosures at Sanbom- 

• Philad. Pbitos. TnuBacUOni, vtd. L p. 69, 

t John a. Shea: Letter. 

X Ttl^et BroMiiii'a BdAtkm abr., p. fi6. 
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toD and near Ooncord, Kew Hampshire.* Father 
Kasles mentiQDS three considerable villages in the 
State of UuDe,t besides the two amongst the French 
colonies. In the one at Korridgewock, he says the 
cottages were dietribnted with an order very near 
like the honses in the cities. This village was sur- 
roanded by a kind of wall of poles or stakes, high 
and so thick as to protect them against the incursions 
of the enemies. The cottages, although built of 
poles and covered with large bark, yet were elegant 
and convenienL Their dress was modest, and orna- 
mented with a great variety of rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, belts, etc-, made ont of shells and stones, 
worked with great skill. It was not so with the 
other Bnrrounding tribes of the Al^c family ; they 
were negligent in their dress or entirely naked. 
Although at seasons they went hunting the wild ani- 
mals of the forests, and fishing on their nnmeroos 
lakes and rivers, yet this was not the only method 
on which they depended for acquiring the necessa- 
ries of life. They practised also agriculture. Their 
fields of alojmntTuiT (com) were very luxuriant. As 
soon as the snows had disappeared, they prepared 
the land with great care, and at the comniencemeot 
of June they planted the com, by making holes with 
the fingers or with a stick, and having dropped eight 
or nine grmns of com, they covered them with earth. 
Their harvest was at the end of Aagnst, 

* Sunuel F. Hbtsq: Ardiwolog; of the U. 8., p. 1S3. 

t Lattrea EdiC, vol vL 
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CHAPTER V. 



UASRKBB ARD LASOUAQS OF THE ABSAKIS. 

THE Abnakis hod an amenity of manners and a 
docility, which distingniehed them by far from 
the other Algonquin tribes, which cannot but 
bo the effect of edDcation. Their morals were pure, 
and they have never been charged with any kind of 
cruelty, even in time of war. When Father Dmil- 
lettes* proposed them, ae a condition precedent to 
baptism, that tbey should first give up intoxicating 
liquors, live in peace with their neighbors, and aban- • 
don tbeirmedicinebags, drums, and other supcrstitiouB 
objects, they all agreed without difflcolty. On the 
other hand, we 6nd that this was one of the greatest 
obstacles which miBsionaries encountered in planting 
the gospel amongst the other tribes. "We know the 

* Shea: Catli. Min, p. 180. 
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troubles, dangers, and persecationB vhich Fathers 
Marquette, Brebenf, and otiiers endured from the 
medicine men of those tribes to which they preached 
the gospel. Their affection for their children Was 
very striking. Soon after their birth, they were 
wrapped in a bearskin, and they were raised with 
much care, and as soon as they were able to walk, 
they were taught how to manage the bow and 
arrows. They were remarkably hospitable, and their 
attachment to the family Was such as we do not read 
of in other tribes of the Algic family. Heir con- 
rage and valor as warriors, even against Em^ean 
troops, were noBurpassed. Twenty Abnakis once 
entered an English trading-house, either to rest or to 
traffic, when they were surrounded by two hundred 
British soldiers, to capture them, when one Abnaki 
gave the alarm of war, crying, " We are dead, let ns 
sell our lives dearly." They prepared to fall upon 
the British soldiers, who had great difficulty to 
pacify them.* Another time, during the wars be- 
tween England Mid France, while thirty Abnaki 
warriors, returning from a military expedition against 
the British, were asleep at night, they were sur- 
prised by a party of British- soldiers, headed by 
a colonel, who had been on their track. The sol- 
diers, six hundred in number, surrounded them, 
certain of their capture, when an Abnaki awoke 
and cried to the others, " We are dead, let ns sell 
onr lives dearly." They arose instantly, tbrmed 
six divisions of five men each, and with the toma- 
hawk in one hand and a knife in the other, they fell 
• Lettres Kdif, voL yt 
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upon the British soldiera with Bach force and impeta- 
oeity, tbftt they killed sixty soldten, inclading the 
colonel, and diaperBed the rest In a later war 
between England and France, the Abnakis joined 
the latter, on account of their allegiance to this 
nation, and during the war, they spread desolation 
in eveiy part of the land occupied by the English. 
They ravaged their villages, forts, farms, took sway 
a targe qaantity of cattle, and made &iz hundred 
prisoners.* 

Their sentiments and principles of justice had no 
parallel amongst the other tribes. We never read 
of their having been treacherons, nor wanting in 
honor or conscience in fnlfilling their word given 
father in private or in a pnblic treaty. We have a 
very remarkable example of the fidelity with which 
they retained their allegiance to France.t In the 
time that the war was about to break oat between 
the Enropean countries, the British governor, lately 
arrived at Boston, required a conference with the 
Aboaki Indians, to be held on an island. He endea- 
vored to induce the AbnakiB to remain neutral, and 
to let the French and English settle their matter 
amongst themselves, who were equally strong ; and 
he promised to furnish the Indians with everything 
they wanted, and to buy their peltry. This was the 
great answer ^ven by the Indians, after a consulta- 
tion held amongst themselves, and delivered by one 
of their orators : — 

" Great Captain, you say to us not to join onr- 

• LBttres BdiE, vol vL ' t Ibid. 
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solres to the Frencb, Bapposing that yoa are going 
to declare war against him. Let it be known to yon 
that the French is my brother, he and I have the 
8ame prayer, and we both lire in the same wigwam, 
at two fires — he has one fire and I the other. K I 
Bee yon enter the wigwam on the side of the fire 
where the French my brother ia seated, I shall 
obserre yon from my mat where I am seated, at the 
other fire. In obserring yoo, if I see that yon have 
a tomahawk, I will think to myself, * What does the 
English intend to do with that tomahawk!' I will 
rise from my mat to see what he intends to do. If 
he raise the tomahawk to strike the French my bro- 
ther, I shall take my tomahawk, and I will mn to 
the English and strike him. Can I see my brother 
struck in my own wigwun, and I rem^ qniet, 
seated upon my matt No, nol I love my brother 
too mach, that I should not protect him. I tell yon, 
Great Captain, do nothing against my brother, and 
I will do nothing against yoo ; stay qniet npon yoar 
mat and I will stay qniet npon mine." I could bring 
other proofs of the noble sentiments of this nation, 
to show that the heart and mind of the Abnakis ~ 
were not savBge and uucoltivated, like many of the 
other tribes of the Algic family, bat they were 
grand, pnre, and refined, to seoru even the most 
civilized nations of both continents. 

A primitive langnage in a state (rf infancy is mono 
syllabic, like the Chinese and others in Asia, bat the 
Indian langnages, being composed of words formed 
by an agglutination of other words, or parts of them, 
cannot be a langnage in a state of infancy. How- 
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erer, as t^ia is common to all the Indian dialeote, it 
prores nothing in this case. At present I am not pre- 
pared to give a comparative view between the lan- 
guage of the Abnakia and those of the other tribes, 
to show the snperiorit)'' and onltiration of the former 
above the latter.* I irill onlj make some remarks 
upon two points, namely, upon a tradiHonal snperi- 
orit7 of the Abnaki langoage, and npon the manner 
of writing it. 

Baron La Hontanf pnts only two mother laa- 
gnag^ in the whole extent of Osnada ; the Huron 
and the Algo&qnin. Speaking of the Algonqnin laa- 
guage, he asserts that it was a language rery mnoh 
esteemed amongst the saragee, in the same manner 
as the Greek and Latin languages are esteemed in 
Surope, Prom this it follows that it must hare been 
a cultivated mother language, and, as it were, a clas- 
sic tongue amongst them. In the transactions of the 
historical and literary committee of the American 
Philosophical Society of Pbiladelphia,:( it is agreed 
that what the Baron La Houttm romatked of this 
langnage was very correct, but they do not allow to 
him to call it Algonquin, but they want it to be 
called Abnaki, that is to say, this quality of being a 
classic language belongs to the Abnaki nation, aud 
not to the Algonquin, which is a small, miserable, 
wandering tribe. We fully agree with this romark 
of the learned Society of Philadelphia, and espe- 
cially in observing that La Hontan pnts the Abnakis 

* The author is preparing a oomparatire diotbnaiy of the Abnaki 
dlalecti, ia thies voIiudm in folia 
t ToL L p. 109. t Ibid. 
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at the head of the tribee inhabiting Nova Scotia, 
whom he calls also Abnakie. Bev. J. Heckewelder, 
who appearB to be the author of these remarks, 
reflects farther* that La Hontaa probabljr did not 
anderetand eafficiently the Abnaki language, other- 
wise the Indians would have informed him that they 
derived their origia from a powerful nation, whom 
they revered as their grandfather. I know that Rev. 
J. Heckewelder alludes to the LenDi-Lenapis, but I 
have already proved how the Lenni-Lenapie must be 
referred to the Abnakis, becauaa the Lenni-Lenapis 
were not Abnakia, except in a general sense, called 
BO only by authors not much acquainted with the 
Abnakis. 

* Pbila, T»i>a«ctioii3, toL i, p. 109. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

ABSiSI HAND-WBITINO, 

^S^T has been ao object of research amongst the aoti* 
JL qaariaDB to fiud whether the aborigines of this 
continent posseased any manner of writing. 
With the exception of the Mexicans and PeruYiane, 
it has been denied. AH) however, agree that they bad 
a kind of hieroglyphicB, or rather pictures, with some 
conventional signs to transmit aa event, battle, hunt- 
ing party, etc. The celebrated Dighton" rock, the 
other at a place in Connecticut, called by the Indi- 
ans Scaticook, and many others collected by X>r. 
H. E. Schoolcraft,* show that they had an imperfect 
manner of engraving pictures, with a few signs, 
which could not be reduced to a regular system of 
writing with hieroglyphics, like the people of Asia. 
Tet "it was because they were not familiar enough 

■ HUrt, Cond., uid Frosp. of tha Indian Tribes. 
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■with the Indians of the North. The Abnakig and 
neigliboring tribes had a regular method of writing 
in the same manner as tlie Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Asiatic nations, although with different cha- 
racters. This kind of writing is yet used amongst 
the MicmacB, and I am snrpHeed that no writer baa 
yet made any mention of this manner of scripture. 

This system ie so perfect that there are in exist- 
ence three regular books, one containing prayers, 
another the maes, and another a catechism ; two of 
these, written by an Indian, are in my possession. 
A specimen of this hand-writing, with the English 
version, is appended at the end of this volume, as 
also some parts of the Abnaki and Micmac lan- 
guages. It reads running from the left to the right 
Old Indians, however, at Oldtown, informed me of 
having seen this kind of books written by running in 
a vertical line from the top to the bottom, and, if I 
am not mistaken, others running from the right to 
the left. 

I close the present snbject by giving a short his- 
tory of this manner of writing, such as it exists by 
tradition amongst the Indians, confirmed by their 
miBsionaries,* and especially by the Kt. Rev. Bishop 
Colin Frs : MacKinnon, D.D., Bishop of Anchat, 
a native of Nova Scotia, and a scholar of great talents 
and high edncation, who was for many years amongst 
the Micmac Indians. 

"When the French first arrived in Acadia, the 
Indians used to write on hark, trees, and stones, 
engraving signs with arrows, sharp stones, or 
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other inBtmments. They were accnstomed to 
Bend pieceB of bark, marked with these signs, to 
other Indians of other tiibeB, and to receive back 
anewerB written in the same manner, joBt as we do 
with letters and notes. Their chiefs used to send 
circulars, made in the same manner, to all their 
men in time of war to aek their advice and to give 
directions. Several Indiana poBBessed in their ^vig- 
wuna a kind of library composed of stones and 
pieces of bark, and the medicine men had large 
manneoripts of these peculiar characters, which they 
read over the sick persons. Inscriptioiis of this kind 
were made by Indians on etanding trees, in the 
woods, to inform others ahont some extraordinary 
event The Indians assert that by these signs they 
conld express any idea with every modification, jnst 
as we do with our writings. When the French mis- 
sionaries arrived m that country (they generally refer 
to Fathers Mainard and Le Loutre), they made use of 
these signs, as they fonnd them, in order to instruct 
the Indians. They improved them, and othera were 
added in order to express the doctrine and mysteries 
of the Christian religion. 

This kind of writing does not exist, nor do we 
know that it has existed amongst other nations of 
the Algonquin family. All the researches made by 
missionaries and learned antiquarians, could never 
find any of these characters to have been used by 
other Indians, sach as we find at present amongst 
the Kicmacs, and which formerly were common 
amongst all the Indians of Acadia and of a portion 
of JSew France. The Micmacs, the Montagnais, the 
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EtchimiB, and the Abaakii melt in one same nation 
and langaage; and these must be the tribes that, 
according to the tradition of the Micmaca, kept cor- 
respondence amongst themselves hy this Idnd of 
band-writing. A few of these hieroglyphics can yet 
be . seen amongst the writings of Father Baeles, 
which ifl a confirmation of what I aeeert. Ths Abna- 
kis hare disappeared, with the exception of a few 
left in Canada, The Etchimis are vanishing avaj 
very rapidly. The Hontagnais are in the iame 
condition. The Micmacs are at present the only 
standing nation that can represent the red man of 
the northeast ; hence no wonder that we find the 
remains of this manner of writing, preserved espe- 
cially hy the care of their missionaries, I hope that 
this system of hand-writing will not be sa^bred to 
be bnried in silence amongst the rains of time, but 
that the memory of this kind of scripture shall be 
transmitted to future ages, to show the antiquity and 
education of the noble and gentle, but ill-fated 
Abnaki.* 

* Sioce va wrote tbja, * prajer-book in tbe UiomW! hieroglyphics 
baa been publiriied by tbe learned Rev. CbristiMi Sjuider— a zealous 
and inde£uigable miudonarj tunoug Che Micmaoa of Hova Sootia. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

AOABIi-^AHALTSIS AND KfiAHHtQ OF THB WORD — ^173 
LmiTB ASD ABOBIOmEB OF ACADIA — BEUABEB OK 
AOGUirOIA, THB OBIQIKAL NAME OF THB PKHOBHOOT 

BEFOEE entering into the deBcription of the 
aboriginea of that part of Korth America for- 
merly known Tinder the name of Acadia, it 
eeems proper to lay down a few remarks in regard to 
its name and bonndarieB. The word Acadia, written 
sometimeB La Cadie and Acadie, Ib Indian. The origin 
of this word, and its meaning, has always been a snb- _ 
ject of invcBtigatioD among the antiquarians, who 
generally admit it to be an Indian word, though they 
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do Dot fis its meaoiijig. Some of tbetn have ventured 
interpretations, which, however, they abandoned after 
further consideratioil. . I was at one time led to resolve 
Acadie into the two Abnaki words AhSrodie (land of 
dogs). Tet, after more recent investigation, I con- 
sider it more natnral to trace it to the Micmac word 
academ (we dwell), or iedlacadem (where we dwell), 
diat is, our village. We have jet in N'ova Scotia a 
place called Traeadie, which must he the Indian 
word iedlacadem, or fdlacadem, where we dweU, 
and perhaps it is the original word of Acadie. The 
principal river in Nova Scotia is called Shvhenraoa- 
die, ri/oer where we dwell, or vUlage-river. 

The limits of Acadia are not clearly established, 
and they vary according to different writers. It is 
certain, however, that Acadia was divided in fonr 
parts, and it had four distiact proprietors.* The 
first part was from the PenobsMt river in Maine to 
the Si. John's river in New Brunswick, and it was 
called by the French tlie Provirw^ of the ^E3^hemvn$, 
but its former name was Ndumheka (succession of 
falls and still-water), the Indian name for the Penob- 
scot river, or rather for some parts of it. A part of 
it had also been named N'ew IrdoTid, from the first 
settlers, who were Irish. The second was from the 
St. John's river to Cape Sable, and it was called by 
the French Baye Fratu^iae. This bay at present is 
called Bay of Fvmdy (Fodinanim, bay of the mines). 
The thi/rd from Cape Sable to Ccmzea-we (Cause, the 
name of a French navigator), and it was called A&i- 

* CbuieTOLZ, liv. lil. 
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dia hj the Frendt,* Nova Scotia by the Eiifi^UBli. 
The fov/rtk from CcuMetBua to (Mp dee Sonert 
(from a fish of that naxa^ phmemoM tquam(nu8,X)T aa 
others assert, from the French navigator JioHer), 
and it was called Oay>e»ie, from the Indian name 
Gaehepe or Seeh'pi (the end), Veiy appropriately to 
signify the extreme North-east end of the Uicmao 
territory, and the last promontory lying between 
the month of the great St. Lawrence river and the 
Bay of Chaleur8.t 

All tbis vast extension of territory was possessed 
only by two Indian nt^one, the Etelmmna and the 
Miomaca. The Mtehvmine occupied the waters of 
the Penobecot, St. Croix, and St. John's rivers, and 
the most part of both shores of the Bay of Fundy as 
far east as Part Moy<d, near Annap<M9. The Mia- 
fnaes dwelt on the rest of Nova Scotia, on the soath- 
eaatem part of New Branswick, on the sonthern 
shore of the mouth and Bay of St. Lawrence, and 
also on the adjoining islands. It is doubtful whether 
Kewfoundland was inhabited. It is, however, cer- 
tain that Its northern part was frequented by the 
Esquimaux ; the western and eonthem parts by the 
HicmacB. There is, however, good ground to believe 
that it wae settled by the Micmacs. Maps are found 
in which Micmac settlements are marked north-west 
of Fortune Bay. It is asserted that in the interior 
of Newfoundland there existed a tribe of Aborl^nea 
who shunned all intereonrse with the ^^nropeans, 

* That is, the Indian word Acadia waa applied b7 tbe Freach to 
tliet part ot the oonntiy. 
f If Q*q>ecde comea fVom Ettpattt, it mMiu aoioked food, v. g. flsb. 
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aod who are supposed to have perished of starva- 
tion. In the eftrlj part of this ceatnrj, five or six 
Indians came in one of the settlements in extreme 
want, who were said to be the only remnant of the 
race. They represented that they, with thoir breth- 
ren, had been forced by the severity of the winter 
and depth of the snow to abandon the camp for want 
of food, hoping to be able to reach the shore, bnt they 
bad perished in the way. Two of this remnant only 
lived to reach St. John's, where the last died in 1828. 
fint I have been informed by some missionaries of 
the French islands St. Fierre and Miquelon, that in 
former times, nearly every spring, canoes were ob- 
served coming from the shores of Kewfomidland, 
' and many dead were buried on the French islands. 
This happened becanse the Indians of Newfoundland 
being Catholic, refused to bury their dead on Eng- 
lish territory, which woe Protestant, bnt they carried 
them to be interred in French land, becanse it was 
Catholic. It is asserted* that there existed a very 
harmless tribe of Aborigines, to whom the Euro- 
peans gave the name of red men, bnt who called 
themselves Beothay and that they were different from 
the rest of the North American Indians. They mnst 
have been the Eaguimawe, and by Beatht the Esqui* 
manx Indiana mnst not have meant themselves, bnt 
the Miomaea, who also lived on the sfime island. 
Baaiti in some of the Esfuimemse dialects means 
canoe, and we know that the Micmacs were oalled 
(^noetnen. If we can rely on the assertionf that 

* EDCTCloptEdin AnericaiDB, t. ix. 

I TranBdCtiDiia of tlie Americtm AutiquarJMi Sooie^. 
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in the country called Virdcmd, settled by an Ice- 
landiBb colony, the snn remained eight hours vietble 
during the shortest day of the year, that conntry 
must have been Newfoundland, It is positively 
asserted, that there existed Indians who, from their 
description and name, ShrtxMingB, given them by 
the Kormans, and which in the Icelandic language 
means dwarfs, mast have been the Esquimaux. 

The origin of the word Etchimin is Indian, and it 
means men from tcMnem, man. To describe the 
Mchiming by tribes, would be a fruitless attempt, 
as we have no certain records of them, and it would 
scarcely throw any necessary light on their history. 
But we have historical documents that they had 
three principal eettlements on the three largest 
rivers, the Penobscot, the St. Ckoix, and the St. 
John's. 

The first Etchiinin settlement' was on the river 
Penobscot, or rather Prnxitibskd, which means, it 
flows on rocks — a characteristic very well appropri- 
ated to tbat river, on account of its shallowness 
and the many rocks on which it runs. In dry sea- 
sons I have known the waters of that river to be 
fiO low that I could hardly go from Mattanacook* to 
Oldtown in a canoe. Some writers have been of 
opinion that the Penobscot river was formerly called 
2?^ohmihega, and Pentagwet, or Soamttiqrtaitook ; 
bnt these names expressed only some localities of 
that river. WoVwmbega means a still-water between 
falls, of which there are several in that river. At dif- 

t * UMtaniicook, or Martmaeook, ia sn udand in the Penobscot rirot 
near IJncoln. The name means lonp snd high. 
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ferent tim^, traTelllDg in a canoe along the Penob- 
scot, I have heard the Indiane calling thoee localities 
Ndl/umbega. I^etitagwet, or SoamtuquetmBfiaa broad- 
water, and it ezpreseeB a localit;^ after the narrows 
of Backaport np towards Bangor. 

Before proceeding further with the historical de- 
scription of these Indians, I deem proper to make a 
brief digression, not altogether foreign to the subject. 
I wish to remark, that the real and ancient name given 
by the abori^nes to the Penobscot is Aggvmaia,* a 
word which cannot be traced to any language, ex- 
cept to the Abnaki, and it means our n^hewt, from 
u'khtn and tais. This leads as to the important his- 
torical discovery that the inhabitants of the Penob- 
scot river, the Mohimins, were descendanta of the 
AbnaJds. The great and famous Alffia family de- 
rives its name from the river A^nucia. There is 
no difficulty to explain how the letter I is found in 
the word Alffie and not in Agguti^. The root of 
the word Aggunoia is iChu/m, with an aspiration be- 
tween the two first letters, u^k. This aspiration by 
some tribes is sounded with a kind of crash in the 
throat, by others it is sounded as r, by others it is 
replaced by an I. We have innumerable exam- 
ples of this rule in the Indian languages. The 
change of the u in a is grammatical. G and k being 
convertible letters, u^leuncia makes Alguncia, at 
A'guncia, from which the word Algonquin, or Algic, 
is derived. This explains why the whole Algonquin' 
nation call the natives of the Kennebec river AJma- 

* Prouoancod Agkimtchia. 
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ktsy that is, cnir aneestors of the Siut* because the 
Algonciains deriving their origin from the Aggunoia 
(the FeDobscot) who were nephews to the inhabitants 
of the Eennebeo, they naturally call theee Indians 
Abnakis, that is, our ancestora qf the East, This is 
confirmed hy the fact that the name with which the 
Etchimine call the ^Igonquina^ is Utsaghen, pi, Vb- 
Baghenick,\ our neareH anceators, becanse they im- 
mediately desceAd^d from the iDbabitante of the Ag- 
gwnoia, who were the first Algonqnins, nephews to 
the Abnakis, and fathers to the ^^himina. These 
children of the A^f^^-ahis, and fathers of the Aggunda, 
muBt hare been the Almauchioois on the Saoo river, 
and the inhabitants of the Androscoggin, who very 
probably were the Amelingas, One of the names 
of the Androaooggm was Armnganhm. Now, the 
AbnaJeia never cidled the Algonqnins by the name 
of Usaagheniek, our nearest anceators, and they conld 
not, becanse the Algonqnins were nephews to the 
Ahnaleis. The AhiaJsia called the Algonquine our 
nephews, or descendants. Fr. Basles informs ns^ that 
when an Abnaki says, I speak the Algonquin lan- 
guage, he expresses himself thns : neaamgncMumdwi, I 
apeak the language cf owr n^heas, either from the 
root u'hiin, nephewsy or dmikavtvtmm, descent. The 
word must be resolved so, ne-sangnan-nanchee / the 
first syllable ne, and the two last, nandtee, mean, / 
wpeak} and aangnan comes either from li^hum,, nephew, 
or dankatomum, deacent, of which both words u'him 

* Bm tbe Coileotioiu of tba Uaiaa Eiit. Soote^, r. tI, AbnaiU. 
t ft. Demilier, MS. KotJonvj. % BmW Dictioiury, p. 499. 
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is always the root. The d is ohanged into « for 
euphony's sate. In the same manner they say ne^ 
mehiandv>^, I speak Iraqnois. 

This solves seferal other historical qnestioDS. It 
' explains why the Penobsoot iDdians were called 
TararUeensf it was because they were living on the 
Aggancia river, which was the oradle of the Algon- 
qninB, who were called Adiraniai:, eaters <tf trees, by 
the Iroquois, to ridioDlo their nnskilfulness in bant- 
ing. It explains why the Penobscot dialect is so 
mach more like the Algonqnin than many other 
dialects of the same nation ; they being more nearly 
related to them than the others, excepting the Almon- 
chicois. Finally, it explains why the entire Algio 
family call the inhabitants of the Kennebec jiinahis, 
owr ancestors of the £hst, whi]e we do not read that 
the Etchimins and Micmaos were named AbnaHs, 
although living eaat of the Algonqnins ; at least not 
called so nntil the word Abuakis became a generic 
name, and employed to point ont the entire Algio 
family. 
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CHAPTER Tin. 

JSjyUS YU^LA-GW m A0ADU-~0N the FSCTOBSOOT — ON 
THB BT. OBOIZ, AHD OS ST. JOHN'S BIVBBS — IH THE 
EB8T OF HEW BEUHSWIO? ON NOVA SCOTIA. 

THE Indians living on the Penobscot river were 
called Penobscot, and Bometimee Openangos, 
a coirnption for Abnakis, The principal Pe- 
Qobscot village was, as I learn from the Indians, abont 
MattmoanJceag-^poini {a har of gravel dwides the river 
in t/wo*). There are yet remains of Indian articles to 

* It is a genaral custom with the Indians, that wheneTer tbej apeak 
or a liver, or describe it, tbe7 alwaTS allude upward to the oii^ and 
not downward to its mouth ; v. g. tba/ say the rirer forks, wh«n two 
rivers join into one. 
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be found in that locality. There was a graveyard, and 
the old Indians remember yet some remains of the 
settlement. Besides the present village at Oldtown, 
it is difScolt to trace others with certainty. We are 
Bore that there was no Indian village at Gastmet 
called at present Bagadwsey a corruption for Tnatchi- 
higwaduteh, water had to drmk. 

In the antnmn of the year 1863, Mr. W. H. "Weeks, 
while at work on the road leading to the battery 
which the government was erecting at the month of 
the harbor of Castine, found an ancient relic near 
the old brick battery, known as the " Lower Fort," 
not far irom the month of the harbor. It is a piece 
of sheet copper, abont eight inches by ten, with the 
following inscription, whose letters appear to have 
been scratched or written with some pointed instm- 
ment : — 

1648. 8. IVN. F. 

LEO PABISm 

OAPVO. MISS. 

FOSVI HOC FT- 

NDTM IN HNR- 

EM NR^ DM^ 

SANCT^ SPEI. 

1648. 8. Jnnii. Frater Leo Parisinns Mieeiona- 
rins p<»ai hoc fandamentnm in honorem Nostrse 
Domints Sanctse Spei. 

1648, 8th of June. I, Brother Leo, of Paris, 
CapQchin, Missionary, laid this foundation in honor 
of Our Lady of the Holy Hope. 

We know that Capuchins were stationed on the 
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coast of Maine as chaplains to French poets. They 
had a monasteiy on the Penobecot and an hospice on 
the Eennebec. From this inecHption it appears that 
the convent niQBt have been near Caetine ; and from 
that place they may have attended the missions of 
the Penobscot Indians, bnt it does not prove that 
the Indians had auj settlement at or near Castine. 
We cannot give any estimate of the number of the 
Penobscot Indians, but they are believed to have 
been about twenty-fonr hundred men, women, and 
children. 

The grand settlement of the Mchimina was on the 
St. Croix river, and on the Schoodic Lakes on both 
branches of the river. The Indians of this river 
have always been called Mchitmnsy and the St. 
Croia river was called the river of the Etchimins. 
Its real Indian name is Peshtdamvu/ckanti,* it goes 
tip into the open fiefda. This river is at present 
called 8t. Croix river, becanse it runs in the form of 
a cross ; one branch goes up northeast to the 
Schoodic lakes, that bound the State of Maine and 
New Brunswick ; the other branch runs westward 
to the Schoodic lakes towards the Passadumkeag 
river, point where it faUe on gra/vd. The eastern 
branch is called by the Indians Ch^utnaticook, low 
land near the river y the western branch is named 
Petkadam.iukkan.fy, it goes up into the open JieUda y 
hence Schoodic-lakes, open-Jidd-lakea.^ The Indian 
villages on this river were few and small. At pre- 
sent there is yet a small tribe calIedPa««a»ui^vcx2i2y, 

■ Charlevoii, vol L, liv. iiL, p, 133. 
t Open ^Xf Are. EcKoofi mmaafire. 
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a coiraptioa of the word I^eskamaquontikj deriving 
the name from the river PeahadamitiikcmU, and not 
irom the word Qitoddyt haddook, ta it is erroneonBlj 
believed. It is trne that they at present call them- 
selves Quoddy Indians, bnt I have been informed by 
Tery old Indians that their name was PeskamOf 
ftionty. We know from ancient writers that the 
Hiunace did not know the cod-fish, and this was 
probably the case with the Etchimins. 

I feel nearly certain that there was no village 
at Indian idand, between Bea/r idand and Campo- 
heUo itland in Paasamaqnoddy Say. The natives 
have occupied that island since the time of Pe- 
MwUa, and from thence they moved to their present 
Tillage at Sj/baik, Pleasant^pomt. Their ancient 
village was OvnasquameJeooh, long-^avd^bar^ovumg- 
ih^land, on the British dide, where now stands the 
ci^ of St Andrew. There they leased some land to 
certain Englishmen for a few years, bnt at the expi- 
ration of the time, when they asked their land back, 
they were not only refused, but they were forced to 
leave their native place ; hence they were obliged to 
move to im island in the bay, now called Indian 
island. They remained there for a few years, when 
that island was either given or sold by the Bri- 
tish government, and the Indiana again compelled 
to move away. They wandered for several years 
abpnt Eastport, when they were allowed by the 
government of the State of Maine to have a few 
acres of land at Fleasant-poiot as a permanent settle- 
ment, where they at present reside on a dry and 
sandy be«ch. There was also another village where 
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Pembroke ia, called Iirma^Jeuanf where vie make 
mapie-*uff(^. 

The otiier eettletnent was on the St. John's river, 
and there they had several large villages. The In- 
diana of this rivor are eaid to have been nameroaB 
and powerful. This river was called St. John by 
the French, becaose they entered it on t)ie day of 
the festival of this eaint, bnt it was called Oni^ndi 
by its inhabitante, and Ulaatekui by the western 
Etchimins and Abnakis. The Indians on this river 
were called accordingly Onigvwiiek and Uktsteku- 
hiek. The name in both dialecta aignifiea good rvver, 
that ie, clear of obstrnctioDB for navigation. We do 
not know of any particular name of the Indian vil- 
lages on tliis river, except that the place of the pre- 
sent city of St John was called by the natives Me- 
nwhwease, the weather it inconstant, that is, now 
dear and on a sudden, cloudy and foggy. They had 
a village near Frederick-town, and another on the 
river Tdbic {qlder-treea). 

The opinion of those who assert that the abori- 
£^ee of St John's river were nameroas and pow 
erfnl, must be incorrect We have no monmnCnt 
to snpport it This error mnst have originated by 
confonnding the Etchimins with the MicmacB, who 
were powerful and very nnmerons. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that thoee writers call the I^hi- 
mine Mareschitee, and they say that £ichim{n* 
means canoe-men. Now Mareachitea indicates the in- 
habitants of the Miramichi river in New Bmnswicb, 
and the inhabitants of the Miramichi river were and 
areMicmac8,andnotEtchiminB. MoreovGr.Mehimdn 
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ioea not mean canoe-men, but simply m^i, whereas 
Sovriquois (the Micmacs) meane good canoe^nen,* 
resolving the word thas, so^uli-^ttoU, which are roots 
of these three words, tchim, man, prononnced by the 
Micmacs shim and sim, which in anion of the word 
uri (for idi, good), for euphony's sake, makes go-uri, 
or s-wri, and aguiten, canoe, which in composition 
drops the a, making e-uli-quit, pronounced 'by the 
French souriquoas. iforeoTer, the Mvramichi river 
is called by Qnartier canoe, or Jooi-rttwr, not that 
it was the meaning of the word Miramichi, bnt from 
the inhabitants of that river. The French aftei^ 
warxla called the Souriqtwia by the nickname oi Mio- 
macs, that is, seerett^ractising-men, on accoant of 
their medicine-men and jugglers, who were name- 
rouB and famoDs amongst them. Marescbite comea 
from MaUke, which in old Ahnaki, and also in Dela- 
ware, means witchcraft ; hence the French name 
Micmac is a substitute for Mareschite. 

The Micmacs were a large and powerfnl nation, 
occupying the present Nova Scotia, the Atlantic coast 
of New Brunswick, the sonthern shore of the mouth 
of the great St. Lawrence, the islands on the gulf of 
the same river as far east as NeayfovmMamd. They 
were raliant and powerful, and nnmbered several 
thousands. In 1760, when Fr, Maynard made his 
submission to the British, he said that the Micmacs 
were three thousand, yet their number at that time 
was very much reduced. The number of the bidian 

n b7 ths Frendi to tb« 
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Tillages in the territory of the Micmacs mnst have 
been large. A French gentleman, in a letter writ- 
ten in 1710, giying an account of the conntry of 
Acadia, or rather of the present Nova Scotia, Bays 
that in the whole Peniosuk there were only three 
towns, namely, Port Royal, the present AnnaipfAia, 
in the Bay of Fnndy ; I^» Minet, which must be 
either tlie present Minadie, in the Bay of Ghignecto- 
t6rait {wogo^ue^uetutn),* or some place in the Minea- 
tirait, or basin ; the other, Beavbamn, good haain, 
mnst he the present Port JoU, in Queen's county, 
on the Atlantic shore. Bnt this French gentleman 
conld not hare been acquainted with the other vil- 
lages of Nova 8cotia. From a map of Ducreuz, 
drawn in 1660, half a century earlier than the above- 
mentioned letter, we know that there existed also 
the village of Oamo (Gampseium), named after a 
French navigator named Oanae,! Halifax (Portus S. 
Helenee), Margaret's Bay (Sinns 8. Mai^aritte), Tar- 
month (Portnm), and Egerton (Wegognegnets). 

Besidee these villages in Nova Scotia, there were 
several others in New Brunswick, towards tbe Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, namely, Bigibucto, or Elagibucto, 
thiB prayer fire ; another at the right of the moath 
of the Mirasmohi river, called Miramichi village^ 
from the name of the river, which means, river of 
the jugglers, rvo^re des Micmaca-X Its location 
mnst have been the present Ndaon village, at the 

* Dncraoz'H map. f TheT^t. 

} Hie PoDobfloot In^aUH translate the void Mliamicbi, it bu wad- 
dlDK- 3%^ {^ve thia tnuuIMteo, bMaoM M»j lutve kwt tlM word 
naUkn (witohcnA). 
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conflnence of the Miramicbi river and the aoothweBt 
brancli of tlie eame. Another, called Ifi^^igiquit 
(DepegeqaitiDs pagus), trees good for oanoea^ at the 
left of the month of the ^i^iaigmt river, where 
Sathiurat bow Btanda. Another at the left of 
the month of the £^2^t>u(;A |jiver, on Chalem^g 
Bay,* in Bonaventiire county, Canada £. The name 
of this Indian village was Pa^ecAigunach- {jilace 
for eprmg amtiaemente, pipecbignnfttiua), hnt now 
it IB improperly called Migtigutch., Another on 
the Grand Oaecapediac river, in the coauties of 
Simouehi and Oa^, Lower Canada. The correct 
name of the village and river was Sigicapigiak, the 
great eetahUahmerU^ or Great Harbor. "We are not 
aware that there was any Indian eettleme^it on the 
Island of AniicoaH, or rather Jf^aHskotU (open fielde, 
that is, opened by being burned), nor that there was 
any in Prince Edward''s island, or on the Magdalen 
islands, but they had a settlement in Newfotind- 
land. There is yet a place there called Indian vil- 
lage, near lake Badger in Fogo connty, between the 
river of Ee^/yiAs and NotrerDame bay. There are 
two rivers in that part of the island which still bear 
the name of Indian rivers. These two rivers enter 
Halloa hay. There is also another river called Indian, 
river, and it enters the eastern part of the ScUhwsty 
or Vidwia lake, which river may be considered as 
the commencement of the river of the Exploits, the 
largest and longest river existing in JfeufouTidland. 

* Thii baj wis diKorerBd b; Jacques Carder, In his first rofage, 
1631. He gtn to it tbe name of Ba; defl Chaleara (of beat), on 
KccouDtof tbe ezcMdve heat wUdi exiated there wheh be entered it 

on tbe 3d of Jalv. 

: _ , v.,uws;n. 



CHAPTER IS. 

BEUQIOH ANTt SUFEBBTITION. 

ris certain that the inhabitants of Acadia were 
not idolaters, nor imbued with the errors of 
the Manicheans, ae they have been wrongfully 
accused. It is trne, that they in Bome manner wor- 
shipped the 8nn, offering sacrifices to It, bat the In- 
dians explain, that that material luminary was not the 
ohject of their worship, bat it only represented ano- 
ther Inminary invisible to oar eyes ; and ae the son, 
ilinminating the whole earth, gives life and light to 
every object, so it was representing an invisible Be- 
ing, who gives light, animation, life, and support to 
the whole world. It is true, that they believed in 
an evil spirit called 6y them Matchmivsesh, or MSi- 
chi-Nto^ccmi, to whom they also offered sacrifices, yet 
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it was not to them an object of worship, but only 
the; thoQght thus to appease him that he ehonld oot 
hurt them in their hunting and fishing ezcnrsioiiB, 
or in their battles. They believed only in one Su- 
preme Being, Creator of all things, whom they call- 
ed the Great Spirit, ^etc^dniwesk, or K'ehi-JfUi^m, 
who was the master and rnler of all, and soperior to 
all Spirits both good and evil, and this Being is what 
we call Gcd. The evil Spirit was never called by 
them Greai S^rit, bat only, evil Spirit. They had 
a confneed idea of the Creation of man, and of the 
delage, but they poesesBed a distinct knowledge of 
a fdture reward for the jnst, who were to be intro- 
duced in a good land full of game and hunting and 
fishing groands; and in a future punishment for 
the wicked, who were to be scalped and otherwise 
tormented by the hands of their enemies. They 
had also a knowledge of a middle state, where they 
in some manner could be assisted and relieved 
by their living friends. Hence, they thought to do 
some good to the souls of the dead by setting lire to 
the wigwams where they had died, by killing the 
best dog, by burying or hanging to some tree the 
bow and arrows belonging to the deceased, by carry- 
ing victuals to the graves, by singing, dancing, and 
crying, by catdng their flesh, and snch like Indian 
practices. They performed thrae things with a great 
and strict Bcmpnloeity, not by a mere custom or 
ceremony, but becaaee they were truly impressed 
with the idea of doing eome good to their departed 
friends and relations. In their conversion to Catho- 
licity, they found the doctrine of purgatory very 
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reasonable and conformable to their ancient tradition 
of a middle Btatej and ^ej had a cootempt for Pro- 
testantism for their negligence in aaeisting the dead, 
and in refoaing to offer prayers for the repose oS 
theireonls. 

Their BDperetition was extreme, and so much inteD- 
mixed with acts of reli^on,' that it baa given 8tn»g 
motives to accnse them of idolatry. The Penobscot 
Indians believed that ani evil spirit, called Pamala 
(he corses on' the moantainy-^resided, dnriug the 
sammer season, on the. bip of Mount SJaiahdin — 
(the greatest of moantains.) They offered sacrifices 
to him to appease him,'so that he shonld not cnrse 
them, or ■ otherwise injnre them. Althongh they 
hunted and fished In the woods and lakes aronud 
Hoont Eatahdin, yet they never attempted to go on 
the top of that monntain, in the assnraoce that they 
tvonld never be able to retnm from that place, hot be 
either killed or devoured by the evil spirit Pam6Uk 
They pretended to have seen this spirit on the top 
of the raonntaJD on several occasions while banting 
or fishing aronnd it. It was bat till late, that they 
have attempted to ascend that monntain. It is not 
long since that a party of white people desired to 
go on the top of Monnt Katahdin, and took some 
ladiaDH to accompany them as guides. The Indiani 
escorted them to the fobt of the monntain, bat they 
refnsed to go farther, fearing to be either killed 
or devoured by Pam61a. No persuasion from the 
party could induce them to proceed farther; on the 
contrary, this Indiana tried to dissuade the par^ 
from ascending the moontain, speaking to them <^ 
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this stU epirit, and how mahj liidians had been 
killed or devonred by him, and that no man ever re- 
turned, who dared to go on Mount Tfftt^fthfli'Ti. The 
IndiaoB, however, were prevailed upon to wait for 
the deeeent of the party, who, in Bpite of the remon- 
strance of the IndianB, ascended the moantain by 
tJietnselves, without goidea. They were quite sur- 
prised to Bee the party back, as they entertained no 
hope of their return, believing with certunty tliat 
thej had been killed or devoured by PamMa. 

It would not be improper to give here a brief 
episode of the Indian tradition concerning this evil 
i^>irit Patnala, residing upon Uoant Katahdm — a 
mountain famoas amongst the Indians of Maine — a 
tradition, wliich is believed by the Indians onto this 
very day. They relate that several hondred years 
9fio, while a Penobscot Indian was encamped east- 
ward of Monut Katahdin on the automa banting 
eeason, a severe and unexpected fall of snow covered 
the whole land to Uie depth of several feet. Being 
nnprovided with snow shoes, he found himself nna- 
ble to return home. After remaining several days 
in the camp, blocked np with drifts of snow, and 
seeing no means of escape, he tbonght that he 
was doomed to perish ; hence, as it were through 
despair, he called with loud voice on Pamdla for 
several times. Finally, Pamjtia made his appear- 
ance on the top of the mountain. The Indian took 
conrage, and offered to him a sacrifice of oil and fat, 
which he poured and consumed upon burning coala 
out of the camp. As the smoke was ascending, 
Famola was descending. The sacrifice was con- 
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earned when this spirit got onlj half v&y down 
the mouDtaiii. Here the Indian took more oil and 
fat, and repeated the sacrifice, till Pam61a arrived 
at the camp, and the Vidian welcomed him, say- 
ing: "Too are welcome, partner," Pam61a re- 
plied : " Ton have done well to call me partner ; 
becanse 70a have called me hj that name, you are 
saved, otherwise you would have been killed by me. 
No Indian has ever called on me and lived, having 
always being devoured by me. Now I will take 
you on the mountain, and you shall be happy with 
me." Famola put the Indian en his Bhonlders, hid 
him close the eyes, and in few momente, with & 
noise like the whistling of a powerful wind, they 
were inside of the mountain. The Indian describes 
the interior of Mount Katahdin aa containing a 
good, comfortable wigwam, furnished with abun- 
dance of veuieon, and with all the luxuries of life, 
and that Pamola had wife and children living in 
the mountain. Pamela gave him his daughter to 
wife, and told him that after one year he could re- 
turn to his friends on the Penobscot, and that he 
might go back to the mountain to see his wife any 
time he pleased, and remain as long as he wished. 
He was warned that he could not marry again, but 
if he shonld marry again, he would be at once trans- 
ported to Mount Katahdin, with no hope of ever 
more going out of it. After one year the Indian re- 
turned to Oldtown and related all that had happened 
to him in Monut Katahdin, and the eircnmstances 
throngh which be got into it. The Indians persuaded 
him to marry again, which he at first refused, but 
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they at laat prevailed od him to marry, bot the 
morning after his marriage, he disappeared, and 
nothing more was heard of him ; they felt snre that 
he had been taken bj Fam6Ia into Honnt Katahdin, 
as he had told them. 

This fact filled the Indiana with consternation, and 
they conceived a great fear for this evil spirit, yet a 
yoang Indian woman constantly persisted in refuging 
to believe even in the existence of Famjila, anless 
she saw him with her own eyes. It happened one 
day, that while she was on the shores of the lake 
Amio<^cius,* Fam61a appeared to her and re- 
proached her with her incredulity. He took her by 
force, put her on his shonlderB, and after a few mo- 
ments' flight, with a great whistling of wind, they 
were in the interior of the monntaio. There she 
remained for one year, and was well treated, bat waa 
got with child by Pamola. A few months before 
her coD'finement, Pani6Ia told her to go back to her 
relations, saying that the child that was to be bom 
of her would be great, and wonld perform snch 
wonders as to amaze the nation. He wonld have 
the power to kill any person or animal by simply 
pointing ont at the object with the fore finger of 
his right hand. Hence, that the child was to be 
watched yery closely till the age of manhood, 
becanse many evils might follow from that power. 

* AmboctictuH U a lake near Moont Eatahdin, on the sauth-ireit 
■id*. It appean that thia la)[e waa conaeciatad to Famdl^ Am- 
boctictcu meana the Fhallua. It ia called ao after a rock in that lake, 
that haa the tbrm oC that part of the body when viewed at & dia- 
taoctk BoBU lodlau prononiio* it Ambochiotui. 
4* 
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' But wben the child grew np he would save his 
own nation frotn the haude of its enemies, and 
vdnld confet man; betie'fits to the people. If she 
should be in need of any' assistance, ^he had nothing 
to do bnt to call on Pamola in an; place she might 
be, and he would Appear to her. He warned her 
not to marry again ; becanee if she should marry 
ag&in, both shb and the child would at once be 
transported mto Mount Katahdin for ever. He 
then put her ou his Bbouldeis in the same man- 
ner as he had done in taking her np tb the nioan- 
tain, and left her on the shore of the iake Amboctlc- 
toe. She retomed to Old-town, where she related 
ai\ that had happened to h^ and also that she had 
Been, in the moantain, that Indian, of whom 1 hare 
mode mention above. 

The child. was bomi and she took great care of 
him. She called several times on Pamela, who 
always made his appearance . to her. When she 
wanted any venison, either into the woods or in the 
river, she had bnt to take the child, and holding hia 
right hand, she stretched out his fore fingef, Bnd 
made it point ont to a deer, or moose, and it at once 
fell dead. So, also, in a flock of ducks, she made 
the child's £ret finger single oQe out of the flock, 
which likewbe fell dead. The child grew, and he 
-^as the admiration and pride of all. 

It happened one -day, that while he was stand- 
ing at the door (>f the wigwam, he saw a friend 
of bis mother doming. Ho announced it to her, aiid 
at the same time, with the first finger of his right 
hand, he pointed at him, uid the man immediately 
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dropped dead. This fact caused great consterna- 
tion, not only in the mother of the child, but also 
in the entire tribe, who looked on him as a very 
dangerous subject among them. Everybody fled 
from his company, and even from his sight. The 
mother called on Pamela, and related to him what 
had happened, and also the fear and consternation 
in which she and the entire tribe were. Fam61a told 
her that he had already warned her to watch the 
child, because the power conferred on the child 
might prodnce serious evils. He now advised her 
to keep the child altogether apart from society till 
the age of manhood, as he might be fatal with many 
others. The Indians wanted her to marry, but she 
refused on the ground of it being forbidden by 
Pamjkla, who was her husband, and in case of mar- 
n&ge, she and child both woald be taken up Mount 
Eiitahdin. However, the Indians prevailed upon 
her, and she married, but in the evening of the mar- 
riage-day, while all the Indians were gathered 
t<^ether in dancing and feasting for the celebration 
of the marriage, both she and the child diBappeared 
for ever, 

ThiB is, of course, a superstitious tale, made up by 
the prolific imagination of some IndianB, yet we can 
perceive in it some vestiges of the fall of the first 
man, in having transgressed the command of God, 
and how it could be repaired only by God. We can 
also trace some ideas of the mystery of the Incama- 
tion,of the Son of God in the womb of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, mixed with fables, superstitions, and 
pagan errors. The appearance of God to Hoses in 
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a barning bosh upon Monat Horeb, may be glimpeed 
in Pam61a appearing to the Indian on Moaut £ii- 
tahdin, and bo forth ; yet these are but conjec- 
tures. 

Even at present tbey have several snperetitious 
ideas ; for instance, they have never consented to en- 
large the graveyard at Old-town, which is over full 
of corpses, or to have a new one, because the old 
Indiana persuade the young that if they enlarge it, 
or if they will have a new one, they would soon 
die to fill it. 

One evening I went to their settlement at Old- 
town to stop with them for a few days. I fonnd the 
Indians in a great constematicm, and in inquiring the 
cause of it, they related to me that since the dea.th 
of an Indian, which had happened a few days since, 
they had always found the door of the church open 
in the morning, although it had been very carefully 
locked in the evening. That they had watched dur- 
ing the night to see lest any person would open it ; 
that they had searched the church, yet, notwith- 
standing all this, the door of the church was found 
open every morning, which they attributed to the 
ghost of the late deceased Indian. I laughed at it, 
but they were serious. As my dwelling was con^ 
nected with the church, the Indians felt uneasy for 
my safety during the night. About 11 o'clock p,i£.^ 
four Indians came to me with a large dog, and I waa 
entreated to accept that dog for the night, and to 
keep it in my bed-room in order to protect me 
against the ghost of the Indian. Of course, I ror 
fuaed it, aesuring them there was no need of it, But 
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it was of DO nee ; I was obliged to conBent to have 
that dog in another room between the honee and the 
Church, in order to Batisfj them. la the morning I 
showed to them that the door of the church was 
closed, and that nothing Iiad happened during the 
night. I tried to persuade them that if the church 
door had in reality been found opened in the morn- 
ing, some person had opened it to frighten them. 
They, however, were not Batisfied by this explana- 
tion. 

They hare yet the practice of building a large fire 
and dancing around it at midsanuuer-day, and they 
generally do it on the day of St. John the Baptist. 
Hence, they call tihe day of St. John, edutai peska- 
laek ekuti, it comes th^ sparkling ^e. This ia an old 
Phenician cuBtom, by which the Pheniciana wor- 
shipped the Son. TMb custom is found, even at 
present, amongst some inhabitants of Ireland, who 
build bonfires called Baaltinne. 

The Indians of St. John* gave a kind of worship 
to a dead tree, standing up at the fall of St. John's 
river in a basin of four hundred feet of circumfer- 
ence. This tree appeared fioating, and never leaves 
the place, notwithstanding the current. Sometimes 
it appeared covered by the water, and going around 
like a pivot. They attached to it skins of beavers 
and other animals. In nndertaking a voyage, if 
they could not see that tree, it was considered to be 
a bad omen for that voyage. 

Many and wonderful things are related of the 

superstition and witchcrafts of the Micmacs, and 

* Cbarier^ ToL 1, lir. iiL 
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especially of their conjurors, medicine-men, and 
jugglers, which was the cause why these Indians 
were called Miemaca by the French. A French 
gentleman, in a printed relation (m the Micmacs, and 
Charlevoix, quote eye-witneaeee of the wonders ope- 
rated by the Micmac enchanters and jugglers in 
the thick and solitary woods, whither they used 
to resort for enchantments. They testify to have 
seen the woods trembling and shaking under their 
feet by their enchantments ; of having observed 
contortions and forms taken by the Indians, not 
possible to mere men ; of liaving heard voices, not 
hnman, and many other wonderful things. K a 
maid, during her monthly periods, happened to step 
on an unmarried man, he believed that he would be 
disabled in all his limbs, and he did not move a 
step, till the imaginary distemper (the month) was ' 
over. So if she touched a firelock, it was believed to 
be enchanted, and no game was killed with it any 
more. Before a battle, the warriors had a fight with 
the women ; if these had the best, it was considered 
a good sign, bat if the women had the worst, it was 
taken as a bad omen. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FDBLIO LIFG. 

THE EtchemisB, Hicmacs, aod Abnakis, are 
often considered as one nation, not only on 
account of the mmilarity of their langnage, 
cnstomB, suavity of manner, religion, and attachment 
to the French, but also on account of their league in 
defending themselves against the English. Although 
the Micmace are generally somewhat smaller in size 
than the other Indians of Acadia and New France, 
yet they are equally brave. They have long made 
war against the Esquimaux {eaiera <^ rmo flesK), 
whom they have followed and attacked in their 
caverns and rocks of Labrador. Netofoimdland 
must have several times been the field of bard bat- 
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ties 1)etweeii the Micmace and the Daqnimanx ; the 
latter were always defeated by the former. 

Their Chief was, aod is yet called Saghem by 
some tribes, and SangmSa by others, which is the 
same word, bnt pronounced differently, and it means 
aver the whole world. The wife or wives of the 
Chief, take the title of S&ngmansque, bat they had 
no power. The same is at present with the wife of 
the Governor of the tribe. The sons are called 
Sanffmcmsis, the daughters, Sangmanahwessia, the 
relations, SangTrumhwagodek. The office of the 
Chief has never been hereditary amongst the In- 
dians, but the Snpreme Magietrate was elected gene* 
rally from amongst those who had lai^r families. 
All, especially the yonth, obeyed the Saghem with 
great submission and respect The Chiefs of entire 
nations had other subordinate Chiefs, who presided 
over small tribes, and settled their difficulties. Dur- 
ing the summer season, all the Chiefs assembled in 
a designated spot in order to transact the affairs of 
the whole nation. Small quarrels were settled ia 
the camp, and often finished in a fight, without, 
however, their doing each other much injury. 

When the Chiefs thonght that they had received 
any wrong, they assembled all their people in some 
fixed places, and to encourage them, they made a 
speech, in which they displayed great eloquence. 
Then lifting up their axes, the qnestiou was proposed, 
whether they would not all agree to take the injo- 
ries into their hands. If the whole company con- 
sented, they made a mock skirmish among them- 
Belves, as if they were in eameat. They aUo had 
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recouree to their conjurers and fortane-tellerB, who 
conanlted the deTil. 

Their bravery iu war was great. Ae an iustance 
of it, I may relate their battles id the war against 
the English in the year 16B3. There was a French 
fort on the Fenohecot river, comaianded by the Che- 
valier de Orandfontftiue, in 1673, and another on the 
St. John's river commanded by Mr. Marion. In 
1674, Mr. de Ohambly succeeded the CSievalier de 
Grandfontaine.* A short time after, in the same 
year, he was snrprised on the 10th of August, by an 
English man-of-war with a crew of a Flemish pri- 
vateer, one hundred men strong, which had lain 
in diegaise there for foar days. Mr. de Obam- 
bly was not prepared to fight, he had only thirty 
persons in the fort, yet they defended it bravely for 
one hour, when Mr. de Chambly received a musket- 
ball through his body, and was obliged to retire ; 
then hia men and the fort, both badly armed, sni^ 
rendered at discretion. They took, also, the fort at 
St. John's, which was afterwards destroyed by the 
Dutch. Mr. de Chambly was surprised at this 
action, both countries being then in peace, and the 
anthor of this outrage had no commission, but he 
had been instigated by the Bostonians, who conld 
not bear the French to be in possession of the Fe- 
Bobscot. In 1689, the French complained of this 
act perpetrated by the English and Bostonians, bnt 
in vain, hence a war ensued. The Indians joined 
the French. The Etchemins and Abnakis made an 

* Cbarleroix, tdL 1, lir. x. 
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espeditioa af^ftinet the Englisli fort Pemkunt (it is 
crooked) — a very Btrong fort between the Penobacot 
and KeBnebec rivera. The fort was defended by 
twenty cannoae. The Indiana took it by anrpriee, 
breaking down the gate. The English retired to 
Bome honeea, carrying with them ten eannoDB, the 
others being taken by the Indians. The English 
opened a terrible fire apon the fort, bat to no ef- 
fect. Dnring the night the Indiana anmoioned the 
English to go away from those honses, bnt their com- 
mander laughed, saying, that be was tired and 
wanted to sleep. Dnring the night the Indians pre- 
pared to attack tlie English in the morning, and 
they did so at daybreak. A sharp fire was kept up 
on both udee, but the English w«'e obliged to capi- 
tnlate, and the Indians let them depart without any 
outrage. It is worth mentioning, that the Indians 
fonnd in the fort a bwrel of brandy, which they 
spilled ont withoat touching it The English retired 
to an island, not far from the coast. The Indians 
desired to drive them away from that place, bnt 
they desisted and went back to the Penobscot in 
the sloops which they had taken fi-om the English, 
having killed the crew. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ASTEOHOMT AHD DIVISION OF TIMB, 

^M^HE tadians posseeeiiig no aBtronotnical inatm- 
JL ments, no observatories, no celestial globes, 
and no mape, are not expected to hare made 
Buch progress in astronomy as esclnsively seems 
to belong to civilized nationa. Yet to tMnk that 
the Aborigines of this continent were, and are 
altogether destitnte of it, it wonld be an error. 
Trne, they have no aetronomical iostniments, and 
whether they ever bad any is a qaestion at present 
involved in darkness. Tet nature seems to have 
endowed them with very acute senses, and they 
nse them with much skill and accnracy. Many 
small things little drcomstances, which generally- 
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paes nnobBerved by the whites, are closely investi- 
gated and examined by them. They can discorer 
the approaching of the enemies, their namber and 
distance ; they can tell whether they have passed 
throngh a certain locality, what direction they have 
followed, the place from which they came, etc, by 
observing their footsteps, by examining the bending 
of the grass and bushes, by patting their ears close 
to the earth, and by their scent, which faculty is very 
powerful in the Indiana. It is related that once a 
Micmac Indian entered a Frenchman's house in 
Kova Scotia, and after a little while he asked for 
some brandy. The Frenchman denied having any, 
bnt the Indian said that it was not true, and by the 
smell he discovered the place where it was kept 

Except the religious ideas attached to the San, we 
do not know that it was an object of astronomical 
observations to the Indians ; bat the Moon and Stars 
were and-are closely examined. They can tell with 
great ease the part of day and night, corresponding 
very nigh to onr astronomical manner of counting 
the time. They can indicate with great precision the 
rising and setting of the Sun, Moon, and principal 
Stars, the degrees of their elevation above the hori- 
zon, their zenith, etc. They had and have yet a kind 
of sun-dial by obeerving their own shadow and that 
of the trees. They can travel withoct difficulty or 
danger of being lost through the thickest woods, 
even by night, and when they can see neither the 
Moon nor the Stare. They observe the bark of the 
trees, and they can find some difference between 
that part of the tree tamed to the sonth and that 
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exposed to the north. The shape of the tree re- 
veals to the Indian the sonth from the north — the 
Bonth Bide being more Inxurions, sad the limbs larger 
and in better condition. 

They knew the constellation ffyadee called by them 
Men^eaaunk (our rain is failmg in cAundance) ; its 
setting, rising, elevation, zenith, etc., was closely ob- 
served. They looked on the rising of theHyades as 
an indication of wet weather. Yet they could not 
tell tiiat they were at the head of Tanrae. They 
were acquainted with the Pleiades, although they do 
not know that those stare were on the neck of the 
same Tauna. They were familiar with the Lyre, 
the Head of Medusa, and many other groups of stars. 
They could point out Orion, Sirius, and several 
other stars of first magnitude. They had the know- 
ledge of the Milky-way, of which they related many 
curious and fabulous stories. They knew the planet 
Tenns, called by them M'sar'to, it goes in advance 
(from maassa and otto), and its movements were close- 
ly examined. They considered it to be the morning 
star, but we do not know that they identified it with 
the evening star. It is worth observing that this 
was the only planet known to the ancients before the 
historical times. Homer and Hesiod were acquaint- 
ed with it, hnt they considered the morning and 
evening star as two difi'erent bodies. Further inves- 
tigations may decide whether the Indians bad any 
idea of the movement of the earth ronnd the Sun. 
We know that Copernicus had found in the writings of 
-the ancients, that Nicetas, Heraclites, and Ecphantns 
had thought of the possibility of the motion of the 
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earth, and that AristArchiiB of Samos had a strong 
idea that the earth revolved in an oblique circle 
sroond the San, and that also revolved daily on its 
own axis. It is related that amcmgst the Egyptian 
roins a stone was foand repres^iting the Ct^mic 
system ages before the time of the immortal astrono* 
mer ; there is therefore a poesibili^ that the natives 
of this Continent had an idea of the movement of the 
earth ronnd the Snn. It cannot be said with cer- 
tainty that they knew the polar star, bnt they could 
with great precision point ont the seven Stare of 
Ursa Minor which never set ; they conld describe 
the drcle performed by the Star at the end of the 
tail of this constellation. The present Indians pre- 
serve by tradition the knowledge of all these astrono- 
mical observations. But the great object, from 
which they depend in their astronomical observa- 
tions, is the moon. It is from the moon that they 
can tell the kind of weather which they expect to 
have. From the moon they can foresee the approach- 
ing of a storm. If the. moon appears pale, it is for 
them a sign of rain or snow ; if red, it is a prognos- 
tic of wind. If the aspect of the new moon is SQch 
ae to appear bent on the earth, it is a sign of a 
stormy month ; bat if it appears standing upright on 
the earth, it is an indication of fair weather daring 
its coarse. The moon regulates the months and 
the year. Every month commeiices from the new 
moon and tenninates with it. They distinguish the 
foar seasons, the opening of the leaves of the trees 
and breaking of the ice, the warm weather and fish- 
ing season, the banting season, frosts and falling of 
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the leaves, the closTng of the rivers by ice, asd the 
deep HDOW season. The new year commences from 
the longest moon, that is, when the nights are the 
longest The nights are the object of their calcula- 
tions, no consideration being taken Irom the length 
of the day. Bat the Indians, bad no almanac, at 
least there is no indication of their having had any. 
The one used by them is of recent date introduced 
by me for their convenience, becaose it has not 
been possible to make them anderstand onr alma- 
nac according to their astronomical ideas. To Ais 
object I have held several confereDces with the old- 
est and moet intelligent Indians abont their astro- 
nomy, and there we' agreed to fix the commence- 
ment of the new year permanently on the new moon 
preceding OhnBtmaa. This will facilitate to them 
the intelligence of the movable festivals of ChriB- 
tianity. 

They count twelve months or rather moons in the 
year, bnt their months cannot correspond with ours, 
OS ours are based apon the revolntion of the earth 
aronnd the Snn, whereas those of the Indians are regu- 
lated by the motion of the Moon aronud the earth, 
beginning in the time of its conjunction with the 
Snn. Here is the table of the seasons and months. 

S^anro. Sumubb. Autumtt. Wistkb. 
8i^ucm. Ifihen. NekuoTigo. PAoon. 



January — Ongbatam/a&amA } U ii hard to get a 
Uving. 
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Febrnaiy — Ta^uaei^'iu&isoos / moan in which 
there is crust on the snow. 

March — PnhodarmmMzo^ j moon in which the 
hens lay. 

April — Anvussioihhoos ; m/xm in which we catch 

M- 

May — Kilekaihizcos y moon in which we sow. 

June — MuskoshUdsoot y m/xm in which we catch 
young Mala. 

Joly — AtchiUailoizoos y moon in which the herri^ 
a/re ri/pe. 

August — Wikkatkisoos ; moon in which there is 
a heap of eels on the sand. 

September — McmtchewadokhiJdzoos y Tnoon in 
which there are herds of mooaee, hecars, etc. 

October — AssSaabieais ; thers is ice on the hanks. 
. November — AlonomJiaswikiaoos ; ftioon in which 
the frost Jish comes. 

December — Ketchihizoos y the long moon, 

Onglusam-weseit, the name for the month of Jiuia- 
ary, is of late date. The former name for this montb 
or moon waa Mekwaa'giiey the cold is great y bnt after 
their Tillage near Norridgewock was deatroyed by 
the BoetoniauB and Mohawke, and the Indians were 
deprived of their rich land, and hunting-ground, on 
the Kennebec river vrithont any compenBation, and 
thm obliged to rove for a living ;* they fonnd very 

* The Abnakii Indians, after the dcetniction of (heir taat vilUge 
near Konidgeirock, found an esflum amongst the St Francis, Penob- 
loot, and Passamaquodd/ Indiang. llany, however, soon left St 
Fnnda in Canada and retonied to Maine. 
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difficnlt to obtUQ it especially on tlie month of Jann- 
ary, that is on the moon whicli generally falls be- 
tween January and Febmary ; hence they called it 
Onglueamweseit, on account of their difficulty to ob- 
.tain a sabBistence. They have enffered and do yet 
suffer extremely in the winter, especially those In- 
diane who at present dwell at Pleasant Point, in this 
State. It is in this moon that the red man remem- 
bers the dense forests and the exteneive hnntiDg 
grounds of the Kennebec, when in a cold and stormy 
night he gases on his dying fire, having burned the 
last stick, which the benevolent tide has drifted on 
the shore with charitable bnt sparing hand.* Be- 
numbed and half starred he falls asleep on his mat, 
and dreams of the M^waigue moon on the shores 
of the Kennebec. 

When there are thirteen moons in a year the 
Indians count thirteen months, or moons, putting one 
moon between Atchittaikizoos and Wikkaiklzoos, 
that is between the moons of July and August, 
■which they call Abonarnvtikiziwa, let tkia moon go, 
thus having an intercalary month between July 
and August. In this case the month of Jnly of 
the Indians, that is, the moon AtcMttaibizooe, begins 
in our month of June, then in our month Jnly be- 
gins the Indian month Abonamwiktzooe, and the 
Indian month of Angnst Wikkaikizoos will cor^- 
mence fVom the new moon which falls in onr An- 
gnst. This correction in theii' astronomical comjm- 

* The Indians at Fleasaut Poiat have no Srs-wood, except what 
the; piok up on the shcn drifted by the tide from the milla of OaUa. 
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tatioD of the moons will make the year finish at the 
new mooB of Ketchikizooe — the new moon in Decem- 
ber before Ghriatmas. Am in Bome jean there are 
two new moons in December, and in some others 
there ia none before Christmas, in both cases the 
new moon of Ketchikizoos, the colnmoncement of 
the new year, is always the new moon preceding 
Christmas, whether it falls in December or in No* 
Tember. It is to be observed, that before the pub- 
lication of the present Indian Almanack they 
conld not find ont that oar year had thirteen moons 
till they arriTed to the long moon (Xetchikizooe), or 
near to it ; it was only then and not before that time, 
that they discovered it, and then in their backward 
calculations, they skipped the moon after that in 
which the bezriw were ripe, saying AJbontaiva>iMzoi)t, 
Ui this moo» go. The reason why they skip that 
moon rather than any other in ihe year, Is because 
in diat month, the nights being very short, they can 
dispense with it easier than with other months hav- 
ing longer ni^ta. 

Hiey had no idea of the division of time in weeks, 
nor of the divisiiMi of the week in seven days, hence 
they have no corresponding name for the word week. - 
Hie divieion which they nse at present has been in- 
teodnced by the Eoropeana, and it is not generally 
understood by them even in onr days. Their present 
division' of the days of the week is the following. 
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Table. 
Snndsy, — Sonde, Sunday*. 
Honday — T'histande, qfier Sunday, or Amikawa- 
salokke, first working day. 

Tneeditj — Sfisidaalakka, teoondtoorHng day. 
Wednesday — IT'tetaalokka, third vx^-king day, 
'niarada; — leotaalokka, fourth working day. 
Friday — i^e«Aewatook, the day of the cron. 
Satnrday — Kaiautand^y the da/y J}^&re Sunday. 

'■ A week, — Mei tanbavoanikesmgh^nakkivnghi*- 
aant, from seveR to BeveD days it is, the feetiral of 
Sunday, ad ver^ntm, it is holy. Although they had 
no dirisioii of the month in weeks, and of the week 
ID seven days, yet their mouths or moons are divided 
in niae parts, not of the same length ; or I woaM 
rather say that in each moon they count nine phases 
of uneqnal distonee from each other. They are the 
following. 

1. Nanguaa, she is hem (the new moon). 

5. Jfenaghily ebe grows (from the fifth to the taith. 
day of the moon). 

3. Shganrdenughil, toon full (from the elereoth to 
the twelfth day). 

4. Wemeghil, the iefuU. 

6. Pekintm, after being ftiU (the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth day). 

Q. Uteine, ehe eommemceato die (the twenty-second 
and twenty-third day). 

* Ikom tiie Frenoh void Saint. 
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7. P^mssine, she is ha^ dead, 

8. Meichina v. Sesemina, she- ia entirdi/ dead 
{token nearly disappearmff). 

9. J^epa, she is dead (no moon). 

They have no standing nnmericsl compatation, yet 
they connt by decades with great correctoeea. If a 
calcnlation is extensive, after a certain nnmber of 
decades, they pnt a stone or piece of wood for a mark 
and commence counting again. They repeat it as 
often as they need it. Their great events are record- 
ed by a stone or by a pictorial inscription, bat they 
cannot mark, the date, because, as we have stated 
above, tbey possess no standing nnmerlcal compnta- 
tion. The date is kept by tradition, but after a nnm- 
ber of generations, it is lost in the darkness of time. 

Tbey do not divide the day by honre, and very 
few even now understand our division of the day 
into twenty-four hours. Some of them have clocks 
and even watches, yet very few of them can tell 
the time. On several occasions tbey have bronght 
me a watch sometimes going, bot generally stopped, 
and asked me to tell the time of the day by that 
watch. I gave them the time from my watch, yet 
tbey did not appear to understand it. They go 
by the rising, elevation, and setting of the enn, 
moon, and stars. When I wanted an Indian at 
any particular time, I was obliged to express it by 
pointing with my hand the elevation of the sun from 
the horizon, corresponding to the hour of the day. 
They now reckon two mornings, which they call 
^wmo^-spanswi, morning of the whites, and Ahia- 
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hay-ymnswiy momhig qf the Indiana. The former 
is from day-Ughi to after sun-rismg, the latter is 
abont eight or Qine o'clock am. iDskIng an average 
between sammer and winter. In the night they ob- 
Berve the different phases of the moon in order to 
make an allowance for the change of the time of her 
rising. 

Like as they divide the astronomical dayin dayand 
night, bnt differently from ns they do not distribate 
it into equal parts. They ehnmerat* in the day as 
well aa in the night six unequal portions, or I niay say 
hours, which however are long^ or shorter accord- 
ing to the season. They are the following. 

Division of the Day. 
1 — Uspanswiwi, the hreahing qf th£ day. 
2 — Tse'kwat, it is d<m/. 
3 — Pashwe, it is Twon. 

i — Pedagusse, it crosses the line and goes on the 
other side. 

5 — Ifekile, it sets. 

■ 6 — Maglangwi'Ue., v. kegan pesedl, the twilight 
(evemng). 

DiVIBIOH OF THE NiOHT. 

1 — Piskii, it is night. 

2 — Agwanetepoket, it is after night. 

3 — Amawitepokei, it is hefore midnight. 

4 — Epassietepoket, it is midnight, 

5 — Agwamitepoket, it is after m.idnight. 

6 — Pitsetepoket, the night will soon le over. 

These are the few Astronomical notices which I 
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have collected from matiuecripts and from the tra- 
dition of the Indians. I feel confident that in past 
generations the Indians had a better acquaintance 
with the acience of Astronomy, but since tJieir inter- 
coarse with the Europeans, they have undergone a 
material deterioration in their physical as well as in 
their mental faculties. Each of them could and can 
yet, in some degree, rise and make in public a speech 
with BQcb solidity and natural eloquence as to sur- 
prise even our orators, who require study and pre- 
paration in order to appear in public. In former 
times they could converse amongst themselves by 
mere signs, and gesticulations without articulated 
sounds. They could send messages and speeches to 
absent persons in small pieces of wood or in strings 
prepared with knots and folded, in a bundle, which 
the messenger or orator could deliver by nnfulding 
the string from the bundle and read the speech or 
message, as if it were la a book. We have yet a 
more striking evidence of this deterioration, in the art 
of writing and reading. At the time of the discovery 
of the American continent, the natives had a thorough 
system of band-writing by hierc^lypbica, very much 
like that of the Cliinese and Japanese. The Hie- 
roglyphics of the Mexican Indians are well known 
to the literary world, but those of the North-Gastem 
native Americans, although familiar to the Catho- 
lic Hissionaries, yet had never been noticed by the 
antiquarian and scientific men. A specimen of 
them was presented by me to Samuel F, Haven, 
Esq., Uie learned librarian of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, which ho noticed in his report at 
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the annaal meeting, held at Worcester Oct. 12, 1858. 
Auother specimen also I have tixhibited to the Mfline 
Historical Society, which was inserted in the sixth 
volame of the Collections of the same Society. But 
lately the Bev. Charles Kauder, Missionary of the 
Micmacs at Tracadie, Nova Scotia, zealous of the 
aalvation of the souls of the poor Micmac Indians, 
has with indefatigable labor, not only learned this 
Xorth-Eaetern Hieroglyphic language, but also has 
succeeded, through his friends in Europe, in induc- 
ing the Austrian GoTcrnment to pfint an edition of 
tho Prayer-book and Catechism, wiitten with hiero- 
glyphics in the Micmac langiif^. The same Got- 
emment further presented him all the type and 
plates, erpreesly cat and cast, for his nee in future 
editioRS. The Goremment of this State has made 
Bome efforts to teach the Indians to read and write 
Gnglish. But the teacher being a foreigner,* teach- 
ing in a foreign language, and not able to speak or 
understand a word of tlie native American langaage, 
has proved a great failure. I have seen Indians 
DOt able to read, after having been at school for 
four years, if we can call going to school the fashion 
of the Indians in frequenting it for two or three 
days, sometimes weeks, then growing tired, and fly- 
. ing into the woods to hnnt and set traps for wild 
animals. Another obstacle is the natural distrust 
of the Indians in the regard to the white. 

* The Eu^ish language ii foreign to the Indiaag. and tbe white 
or black people, although bom in America, are foreignera, to them. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



DOMEBTIC LIFE, 



4i8>N their domestic life the Indians were kind and 
mL very hospitable. They most willingly divi- 
ded their game with their relations and friends. 
The stranger was always welcome to their table. 
Their charity waa not selfish, but sincere and true, 
which ID a particnlar manner was practised towards 
the old people. If an old man had a son killed in 
war another yonng man was procured for him from 
amongst the nation that killed hira. They wore 
strong and well built, but like the rest of the Indians 
they did not work mncli, nor did they like it, and 
even at present tliey have no relish for labor. Tlieir 
necessities, however, at that lime being very few, were 
abundantly and easily supplied by hunting and fish- 
ing at proper seasons. They did not know the cod- 
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fish, although it was very abundant on thei 
They were frugal and eober. They had a 
liquor made of the tops of the fir-tree, we 
and put into csbIcs with leaven or niolassea^ 
fermented for two or three days. After the 
tation was over, it was left to settle, and the 
good for nse. They made and still make en 
the maple-treee, and it is one of their princi] 
palions and occasions of merrymaking du 
spring. 

Althongh aX present their manner of dr 
pretty decent, yet formerly both men and 
went nearly bare-footed and naked. T 
garment which they wore was the mokkasi 
kind of gown to the knees for the inen, ai 
what longer for the women. They did not « 
thing on their head. They have never bet 
bals, bnt they were docile and affable in th 
ners. The modesty and decency observed 
families was great Sisters and brothers 
towards each other with propriety and respe 
brother abstained from any improper act' 
presence of the sister. A French traveller 
than a centnry and s half ago, to illustrate \ 
reserve and modesty existing in the Indian 
gives an instance, that in Nova Scotia two 1 
brother and sister, went into the woods, and 
ther retired into the inner part of it for soi 
ral act. On his return to the sister, he ha 
person some stain of excrement, of which 

. * Tli: Kor«pitaTeDtris,e^DoUUoIl^eto. 
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unaware. When he was made acqnainted with it 
hy the sieter, he felt so aahained and confused, Uiat 
he returned into tlie woods and hung liimaelf. 

When a young man wanted to marry a girl, he 
went to her father and said, "I would willingly 
be admitted into your family." The father would 
answer that he was to Bpeak to her mother. If the 
yoang man was a good hunter, the courtship was 
soon over. Sometimes it cost him much to gain 
the mistress, for he was obliged to maintain the 
whole family daring a certain period of time, and if 
the girl was very deserving, he had to purchase her 
with presents. The ceremony was thus ; the father 
would say to the girl " follow that young' man, he is 
your husband,? and all was over. They would go 
away together into the woods. After some days 
they would retnm and they would invite all the 
neighbors, who would feast togetlier. Here the fa* 
* ther commended his son-in-law, and recounted the 
exploits of his forefathers, and all the company ap- 
plauded his choice. After their conversion to the 
Cathotic raligion, the marriage was celebrated in the 
face of the church, if a priest was near; otherwise 
the marriage was renewed again, when they had an 
occasion to meet with the priest. 

When a woman was with child, she informed her 
husband, and he generally abstained from commerce 
with her till after the delivery. This was a common 
thing. When her menstruation began, she also in- 
formed her bu&band, and avoided approaching him. 
She retired into the woods accompanied by another 
woman to give birth to » child, and the midwife re- 
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ceived for lier trouble tlie knife which cut the navel 
gtriug. No pains were suffered in childbirth. Tie 
new babe was immediately washed, either in sam- 
mer or winter. For the first nourishment it took 
the oil of some fish, or melted tallow of some beast. 
The infitnt was made to swallow it, and afterwards 
it took nothing bat the mother's milk, till it was 
grown large enough to feed like other children. 
However Leicarbat relates, that the children were 
forced to swallow grease and oil as soon aa they 
were taken from sucking the mother's breast. If 
the child was a boy, there was a great rejoicing ; 
bat they were rather displeased if it was a girl. 
When an Indian passing by went into the hut, and 
seeing the new-bom infant, would take it up and 
make much of it, the parents would make a present 
to that person. Should the child wet the party that 
held him, they woald make another present for 
reparation. If a woman while nursing became preg- 
nant, she would cause an abortion by taking a po^ 
tion, saying that they conld not nurse two children 
at the same time.' The women were very fruHfnl.^ 
Few houses were without five or six children. Some 
couples had eighteen children, while stiU of age to 
have more. The women were treated hard, and 
like servants. "Diey were seldom known to be false 
to their husbands, but if a woman was taken m, 
adultery she was in danger of her life. Single wo- 
men, however, were not much noticed in criminal 
intercourse. Young people were chaste. They were 
equally Entitled to the estate of the parents. Only 
merit raised a man to honor. There was no inheri* 
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tance or birthright, and whea one was once raised 
to honor, he was never removed, unlees it were for 
Bome heinous offence. They never had nor have 
even at present, family names, hence the difficulty 
of tracing their families. Tlie eldest son took the 
name of tlie father with the addition of the syllable 
sis, which means son, t. g. if the father was called 
Piol (Peter), the firet eon was called PioUis (son of 
Peter). The second son toojc anotlier name. The 
third took the name of the second with the addi- 
tion of a syllable to the end of it, and so forth 
with the others. The Ural daugiiter took the 
name of the mother with the addition of the syllable 
»ia , ia the same manner as with the sous. The 
second daughter took another name. The third 
took the name of the second with the addition 
of a syllable and so forth. It is to be observed, that 
the particle sis affixed to a name is nothing but a 
diminutive, viz. Saksis, little Jamcn, MaUesis, little 
Mary. But if this particle be affixed to a first born, 
then it means son or daitghter. If there are two 
names, and this particle be found affixed to the se- 
cond name, it also means son. In this caso this par- 
ticle is always affixed to the name of the father and 
aot to that of the son, viz. Plaiisoa Miselsis, Fran- 
cis, son of Hiohael ; Sahatis Etiensis, John Bap- 
'tist, SOD of Stephen. Tiie particle que, affixed to a 
same, means wife, and it is always affixed to the 
name of the husband and not to that of the wife ; 
thus, MaMe Tht/mmmsgue, Mary the wife of Tho- 
mas (the syllable wi is for the sake of enphony). 
Whpn the |>^ti(!le sis is ^ded to gw, thus gyesis, it 
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meauB danghter, viz. Seeil Miirmiequeaia, Cecilia 
the daughter of Stephen. If instead of Hs, they 
place the particle pewi, thus quepeun, it means wid- 
ow, viz., Malie KHchi Jficolawisquepeun, Mary the 
'Widow of old l^icolas. 

The first time that the boq killed any game, they 
had an entertaioment for the whole family and neigh- 
boring savages. If they were into the woods, tliey 
waited for their retnrn, and dried the meat to pre- 
serve it. The young hunter and his parents did not 
taste the game, but they thought honorable to dift- 
tribate it to the company. They had a parti- 
cular ceremony for this occasion. They shouted 
and sang iu honor of the young hunter. All 
that lie killed whilst very young, was given 
away to others, to show his dexterity and courage. 
They made a feast also, when the child cut the first 
tooth. 

At their feasts, they always killed the best and 
most valuable hunting-dog, and they spared no- 
thing to make tlie entertainment good and agreeable. 
Very often, however, the feast was mingled with 
weeping. Some old doting Indian woman in the 
midst of the rejoicing called to mind, that some 
twenty or thirty years before, she had a son killed. 
Then some of the guests would take compassion, and 
promise revenge, and never to give up, till he had 
killed some of that nation, to which the murderer 
belonged. He then would bring his head to her 
for her to eat. 

As soon as a father of family expired, he was 
taken from the wigwam, which was immediately 
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Bet to fire together with all the contents, which prac- 
tice of burning the contents of the wigwam belong- 
ing to the deceased, exists yet to some extent amongst 
them. Then every person gave the corpse a present 
of the best things that they had, and which were need 
to ornament the grave inside and outside. They em- 
balmed tlie bodies of the dead, after extracting the 
bowels. Honming consisted in painting themselves 
black and in nttering great lamentations. Their 
tombs resembled those of other Indian nations. We 
know that the tomb of a priest who died in the year 
1716 was covered with a kind of arbor, and instead 
of a tombstone, thoy put a heap of pebbles, placed 
- in decent order. Whether this, manner of covering 
the graves was used for all persons of great distinc- 
tion, or only for the priest, we cannot be cerbun. 
It might have been a case only for the interment of 
this priest, as we do not read that it bad been prac- 
tised with others. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

FSKBENT COSDmOS 09 THE DfBlUTS. 

SAVING given a few hiBtoricEil notices of the 
ancient inhabitants of Acadia, I think pro* 
per to make a few remarks on the present 
native Americans of the State of Maine and British 
Provinces, which, with a part of Lower Canada, 
covers all the ground formerly called Acadia. la 
the State of Maine there are two small tribes of abont 
five hnndred indiridiiale each, called the Penobscot 
and the Passamaquoddy tribes. The former live on 
several islands of the Penobscot Kiver, the latter on 
the western shore of the Passamaqnoddy Bay, and 
on the Schoodic Lakes. The Penobscot Indians have 
a small and rather good-looking village on an island 
called Indian Island, opposite to Old-Town. This 
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village is composed of about thirty wooden housea, 
eome of which are well and neatly built. It has a 
Catholic chnrch, a townliall, and a school-house. 
This village is regularly baiU on the sontliern shore 
of the island, with a square between the chnrch, the 
townhall, Bchool-house, and two rows of houBee on 
the northern side. Ttie graveyard ie on a neck of 
land between two parts of the village. There are 
besides several houses scattered on the island. 

The chnrch is good looking and well bnilt, with a 
steeple and a bell to it, and is dedicated to St. 
Anne. It was built about thirty years ago by Rev. 
Virgil Barber, who succeeded Kev, Mr. Bomagnd 
in the charge of the Penobscot Mission, and occu- 
pies nearly tbe same site as the old church, built 
by Rev. John Louis Leffebvre Cheverus, afterwards 
Bishop of Boston, and Cardinal. In the inside, tliere 
is a gallery for singers, pews, and a good sanctuary. 
Over the altar there is an altar-piece representing 
the Assumption of the fi. 7. Mary of nearly life- 
size, rising from the tomb where she had been de- 
posited ; it is a European painting; and well exe- 
cuted. Tiiere is also an oil painting on canvas 
representing in life-size St, Francis of Assisi, It is 
an old European work, of an unknown but good 
artist. There is also a picture of St. Anne teaching 
the B, V. Mary to read, and a few otlier paintings 
of little consequence. But the Indians value very 
highly an oil painting representing the Crucifixion 
of our^avionr, made by an Indian, who had never 
had any instrnction whatever. It is neither elegant 
nor well executed, yet it is a specimen of what an 
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Indian can do without education, and without hav- 
ing studied the niaiiner of preparing and mixing 
the colors in oil. Tlie interior of the cliarch is oroa- 
mented according to Indian taste. 

Tlie priest's house is attached to the church, and 
it was repaired last year, as it was in a verj dilapi- 
dated condition. At these places the Indians behave 
^ith great respect. An act of disrespect manifested 
by any visitor either in the chorch or at the priest's 
house is felt hy them as a great insult, although it 
may not have been the intention of the stranger to 
give any such offence. If a Protestant enters their 
charch, and comports himself properly, he is treated 
politely ; but if he behaves rudely, forgetting that he 
is in the house of God, omits ancovering the head, 
or laughs, talks, and so forth, either tlie sexton or 
Bome other Indian approaches him, and without any 
other ceremony removes the hat from his head with 
a blow, bnt without uttering a word. One evening 
while the members of the chciir were practising at 
the priest's house, some strangers asked permission 
to bo present, which was granted to them, but in 
entering the room they kept their bats on. The In- 
dians took offence at it, and refused to sing as Jong 
as the strangers were present. 

Their feelings are easily hurt, bnt generally they 
do not show it, although oftentimes tiiey may appear 
rude. I give an instance of it. One afternoon I cross- 
ed the river, and in landing on the island, I found 
there two ladies, who were verj much excited 
against the Indians. They approached me and com- 
plained very bitterly of them, saying that they had 
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crossed over the island to visit them, but that flome 
sqaaws bad treated them rudely by patting tliem out 
of the' hoase. I apologized for them, and I offered 
to accompany them myself to visit any part of the 
village, that they desired to see, which was done. 
Afterwards I sent fur tho^e Indian women to inquire 
about this impolite manner of treating strangers, no 
matter to what denomination they may belong, bnt I 
found the statement of things to be quite different. 
The case had been tlie following. Tlie ladies, without 
any ceremony, had entered the bonse of these Indians, 
while tlioy were taking their meal. Hie manner in 
wiiich they were helping themselves without n»ng 
forks and knives, eating on the floor without chairs 
and table, eating from a common large wooden dish, 
withont napkins and table-cloths; tlie manner in 
which the food was prepared, their negligence in ob- 
serving those rules generally adopted by white peo- 
ple at table, did not suit tlie taste of the visitors. The 
ladies began to sneer, and then they laughed, and 
continued to do so, tilt some sqnaws got up and pnt 
the ladies out of the door. I know from my own 
observations, that the Indians are very civil to visi- 
tors, especially when they do not forget that they 
are amongst Indians. 

They are all Catholics not only in the State of 
Maine, but also in all the Britiuh Provinces and 
Canada, and with few exceptions they are all good 
Christians, of strong faith, and stand firmly by their 
religion. The Gatholicsof Bangor in time of need 
have several times been assisted by the Indians of 
Oldtown. When the old St. Micliacl's Church at 
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Bangor,* was built, a set of bigoted fanaticB of that 
city threatened to pnll it down, and the day had l>eea 
appointed to perform this disgracefnl and profane ac* 
tion. At that time the Catholics were too few in 
that city, and they were not able, to protect the 
church, but the Indianp came from 01<l-Town, armed 
with guna, clubs, and tomahawks, paraded on the 
ftont of the church in the Btreet, and defied the 
. rioters to toncb it. This firmness of the Indiana 
prevented the mob from gathering and doing any 
harm to the chnrch, and saved Bangor from a dis- 
grace which would have tamiahed for ever the an- 
nals of that city, which has never been stained 
by a disgraceful act of bigotry, but has always 
contribnted to the fame and pride of the children 
of the Fine State. The Indians used to go from 
Old'Town to Bangor, to sing on Sunday at old St.* 
Michael's, and the first leader ot the choir was an 
Indian, who took great care and interest in instmct- 
ing the singers. There are people yet living in 
Bangor, who have been instructed by Salomoh 
Swaasm, the Indian above mentioned. He died 
four years ago and lies buried at Old-town. 

The reason why some of the Indians are not as 
good aa the rest of the tribe, is owing to their mix- 
ing too much with the white people, and the gene- 
ral misfortune of the Indians in coming in contact 
with them is that they contract all the vices of the 
whites, withoot learning any of their virtues. Tliis 

• This wsa the Qnrt Catholic church at Bangor, in Oourt ilreet II 
wu sold laat jear, because ic was in a dilapidated oondition, and no 
more needed. A large new church hu been built on Yoi^ atreel. 
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fact has always been observed and acknowledged by 
all persons familiar with the native Americans, al- 
though they are at a lose to account for it. Yet I 
do not wonder in reflecting, what class of white peo- 
ple the anfortunate Indians come in contact with. 
When the Indians first met with the Catholic 
missioiiaries, they divested themselres of many sav- 
age cnstoms and vices, and learned many moral and 
Christian virtues. They improved their condition, 
and learned some civilization nnder the standard of 
the Cross. But these missionaries were virtnons peo- 
ple, and the proper persons to teach them good 
moral habits. Afterwards these Indians unlnckily 
came in contact with the worst class of society, and 
with people of the loosest habits, of no manners, 
without religion, or disgracing the religion which 
they professed. From these they have learned 
swearing, cnrsing,* stealing, drinking, licentiousness, 
disrespect and contempt for G^od, his ministere, and 
for religion, thereby their faith becomes weak. We 
see the trnth of it, when we reflect that the worst In- 
dians are those who go wandering about the country 
and mix with people of the above mentioned charac- 
ter. To this adding tliat they are neither scholars 
nor theologians, hence incapable of discerning be- 
tween an argument and a sophism. Several In- 
dians who pass for Protestant, and who themselves 
profess to be such, in reality are not Protestants, but 
Catholics, and sometimes very good Catliolics also. 

* It ■■ worth DOliciDg that tlie IpdisQlanguage haa no word w 
exprsBsoD to swear <»' cum. When the IndiAna sir«ar or cone lb«jr 
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According to their notione they do not deem it to 
be a lalBehood on eorae occaeioTie not to tell tlie truth 
nor to deny the faith by saying they are Protee- 
tants, when asked by persons who have no rigtt 
to question them. I give an instance of it When 
they go aronnd the country selling baskets, mats, 
and such-like articles, they enter the honse of some 
bigoted man, who objects to purchase baskets from 
them on account of their religion ; then ensues the 
following dialogue between them : 

Prote»ia7ht. — "Tou are a Catholic, I do not want to 
buy baskets from you,*' 

Indian. — "Me no Catholic." 

Protestant. — " Yee, you are Catholic, yon belong 
to the Old-Town Indians." 

Indian. — "Yes me Old-Town Indian, hot me 
no Catholic, me once Catholic, but now Protee- 
tant" 

The bargain being concluded, on leaving the 
honse or store, the Indians (who generally are two 
together in selling) langh amongst themselves, and 
say " me cheat white folks, he think me Protestant, 
me no Protestant, me always Catholic, here my 
beads (they pnll the beads or a medal and show it to 
each other).'* The difficulty of learning the Indian 
language, makes it difficult for missionarieB to in- 
struct them, hence they are not well grounded in 
their catechism, and we cannot reasonably expect 
&om them, what we deem proper to require from 
the white people, whose language is possessed fully 
by their missionaries. 

The schools introduced amongst them by direction 
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of the gOTernment are a complete failare, not only 
becanse a foreigner altogether ignorant of tke native 
AmericaD languages teaches the Indians, but also 
because the teacher selected by the government be- 
ing generally an American Protestant does not en- 
joy their confidence, all Americans being looked 
upon by them with great distrust On several occa- 
sions I have been obliged to go from hoase to 
house to take the children to school. There are 
children, who have freqnented the school for years, 
who are not capable of spelling a word of two syl- 
lables. Fet there are Indians who know how to 
read well, and some are capable of writing. Bat 
the credit of it ia due to the late Virgil Barber, — 
a missionary who resided amongst them for ten 
years, and whose memory remains in benediction 
amongst them. He was formerly an Episcopal 
Uinister, became a convert to the Catholic Chorch 
— was ordained Priest, and sent to Old-Town to 
take charge of the Penobscot Indians. He worked 
amongst them with great zeal and perseverance, 
taught their school, and his labors were crowned 
with success. Those Indians tanght by him are 
all well instructed. Bev. John Bapst also deserves 
credit for having instructed them, but unfortunately 
he was not encouraged by the Government. The 
scanty annual salary of fifty dollars allowed by the 
Oovemment from the Indian fnuds for the support 
of the Pastor was withdrawn from htm, as also the 
payment for teaching school*. Against the wishes 
* I ui informsd by an honeat agent of the Indian^ tbat tbe ■alaiT' 
of Um aabadkoagter and oT llw agent of ths Indiana iboold be takei^ 
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of the most of the Tribe a Proteetant teacher vas 
forced npon tlje Indians. The divisioo erf parties 
stimulated by some malicions person to make prose- 
lytes of them, all concurred to check this effort in 
teaching them. 

not from the fund belcm^ag lo the ladiniH, bat from the Stste^ jeK 
holb achoolmagter and agent are paid with money belonging to the 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

DIYiaiOH OF FABTlEe AHOK08T THE INDIAira OF HAINB 
— nmiANB OF THE BBITISH PBOVINCK8. 

4^T is not improper here to relate the origin of the 
JL division of parties amongHt the Indians at Old- 
Town, whicli has been the caose of many cala- 
mities amongst them, of their decline and rain, and 
it will continne to work their titter de&traction, if an 
end shall not be pnt to their childish dissensions. 

The commencement of the division of the Penob- 
scot Tribe was caused by the scandalous conduct of 
their chief Alien Swassin. He was accused of 
drunkenness, adultery, and other crimes. He was 
called to an account in public council. Tliere he was 
convinced of the truths of these accusations, he was 
removed from office, and another Indian was elected 
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to be the Sangman of the Tribe. The friends 
and relatives of the old Qovernor stood by him, so 
the tribe became divided, haying two Governors and 
two sets of officers. Thoee who bad elected a new 
Sacbem called themselves If ew Party ; the others 
who stood, by tbe old Governor were called Old 
Party. Thia was the original caose of their division, 
althopgh other thio^ were added afterwards U) dis- 
tingnish one party from the other. They raised two 
liheHy ^xjZes near each other, and two flags in oppo- 
titioD. 

This division naturally was the Bonree of many 
animosities amongst them. Quarrels, dissensions, and 
fights became very common. Finally they sent mes- 
sengers to the Passamaqnoddy, St, John, Caughua- 
waga, St, Francis, and other tribes of Cnnada and 
other British possessions, inviting them to come to 
Old-Town and assist them in a fight which was to take 
place on the island. With the exception of a few 
wicked Indians, who joined tbe Old Party, all the 
tribes not only refused to give them assistance in the 
figlit, but advised them to desist from this evil de- 
sign and to make peace. Six confederate tribes of 
Canada held a council in Oaughnawaga, called the 
Oreat-fire Council from the name of the tribes, and 
the diaturbances at Old-Town were the snbject of 
the diecuSBion, The Great-fire Council censured 
the Old PaHy, notwithstanding tbe fiery remon- 
strances of Governor Francis of tbe Passama- 
quoddy Indians at Pleasant Point, who denounced 
the Nena Pa/rty, abused them, and made every effort 
to bend the decision of the assembly in favor of the 
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Old Pari^. The Oreat-Jvre GmmcU sent two mea- 
Bengers from Caoada with a letter to the Penobecot 
tribe, complaining of the many ecandals and erils 
perpetrated by them, of tlie disgrace which they had 
brought not only upon themaelves and their children, 
bnt also npon the six confederate tribee of the Great- 
fire, They advised them to make peace amongst them- 
eelvee, to treat each other like brothers and to be 
docile to the voice of their Pastor, who was for 
peace and brotherly love. 

The influence of the council and of their pne|^ 
Bev. John Bapst, induced them to agree to abolish 
both parties. Both governors consented to resign, 
bothlibertypoles were tobe cut down, and they were , 
to elect a new governor. Alt Indians for the sake of 
peace agreed to it, and a day was appointed for thig 
general reconciliation. The Bt. Bev. John B.I'itzpa- 
trick, Bishop of Boston, whose jurisdiction at that time 
extended over the State of Maine, was invited to per- 
fonn this ceremony. The leaders of the New Party 
were honest and sincere, but the three leaders of the 
Old Party were not so. Piel fiidikis and the leaders 
of the Old Party had agreed to let the Jiew Pa/ri/y 
first cut down their liberty pole,*Dd then prevent any 
one touching theirs. The day afipointed arrived. 
The Bishop of Boston and Bev. Mr. B^t were there 
on the island. They erected & large cross near the 
diurch with the inscription, Mogo vi, om.net unvm 
«jii, 1 pray that they aU may he one, St. John xvii. 
Indians wene appointed to demolish both liber- 
ty poles. They first cut down the pole of the Kew 
Party, but when they were abont striking wiUi the 
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aze into the pole of the Old Party, the three leaden 
mshed to the pole, and clasped it in their arme, 
crying that they would not let it be cut down. 
The Indians appointed endeavored to demolish this 
pole, hot they coald not strike it without catting 
the arms of the three Indians who held it. They 
were ready to strike, hut this would hare resnlted 
in a bloody fight, and even in loes of life. Hence 
the Bishop and Pastor tlionght prudent to stop the 
Indians from going further, lliey denounced' the 
duplicity of the leaders of the Old Party, who 
were excommunicated on the spot. The Bishop 
advised the New Party to keep quiet and peaceful 
and to hare patience. He gave directions to the 
pastor to see what he could do with them, and if he 
thought proper, even to quit them, and he left Id 
disgust.* 

On this the Old Party people became bold and in- 
solent. The Kew Party could not live in peace any 
longer on the island, and it wtm even unsafe for a well 
disposed and peaceful person to go to the Indian is- 
land. The priest liimself could not live pleasantly 
amongst them. He was considered by the Old Party 
Indians to side with the New Party, hence he was 
treated by them with suspicion and distrust. The 
Kev. James Moore retnrning from his mission of the 
Passamaqnoddy Indians, was accompanied by some 
canoes manned by Indians' of that tribe, and while 

" One of tbe excommanicBted repented, and htyiag written » letter 
of repentance and apology to the Bishop, i»a absolved from ibe 
excommunication. Piel Sakkis followed his example. The third U 
yet excommunicated. 
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they were approaching tbe shores of the Penobscot 
Indians' island, some of tlie Old Party saw these canoes 
with strange Indians, and Father Moore with them, 
who was not aware of their recent tronbles, and they 
thought that he was coming with those Indians to as* 
sist the New Party to fight the old one. They went 
to the shore and disputed their landing till they had 
signed a paper in favor of the Old Party. Ker. J. 
Uoore, however, had already landed, saying to them 
that he would not trouble himself about their party 
qnarrels. Things were rendered still worse by 
the instigations of some Sectarians who availed 
themselves of this opportunity to fill the ears of 
the poor Old Party Indians with malicious storie^ 
saying that the priest was against them, preventing 
their progress, enlightenment, and education ; that 
they should have a Fortestant teacher, who would be 
the only one fit to instruct them, andall such things 
which found believers amongst the ignorant Old- 
Party. Affairs having reached the highest pitch 
of disorder, the pastoi; advised the New Party, 
who were peaceful and well disposed, to quit Old- 
Town, and to go to Canada and to live amongst the 
Caughnawaga and St, Francis Indians, where they 
could be in peace and quiet, could practise their reli- 
^OD, and their children could be better instructed. 
They followed this advice, and left for Canada. Rev. 
Mr. Bapst also quitted Old-Town, and retired to East- 
port, where he took charge of the Passamaquoddy 
tribe. 

Their village now was deserted by half of the tribe, 
the church and priest's house were closed, and no 
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more eerrice was held on the island. This was a 
farorai)le opportnnitj for some of the Protestants, 
■who deBired to proselytize the Indians, and wLo had 
for eereral years made useless attempts for this object. 
Protestant ministers now went to the island several 
times to preach to them, but they could not persuade 
a single Indian to listen to them. They insinuated 
to them, that since the pnest had left them and that 
since they conld no longer perform the Catholic reli- 
gion, and in conscience being bonnd to attend a re- 
ligion, they might join the Protestant denomination, 
which was as good as the Catholic, if not better, be- 
cause they conld not please the Great Spirit without 
professing a religion. He promised that their minis- 
ter would go on the island to preach to them, and 
the Indians were requested to open the cbnrch, so 
that the service might take place in their church. 
But they were very much disappointed. The Old 
Party Indians, bad as they were, would not listen to 
the preacher, they refused to open the chnrch, and 
they told plainly, that they would rather set the church 
ou fire, than to see it occupied by a Protestant minis- 
ter; "even if we were to open it," they said, "he 
would have only the benches to preach at, as no In- 
dian would ever go to listen to him." Those gen- 
tlemen, however, continued devising means to in- 
duce the ludians to abandon the Catholic religion. 
They fancied to have a better snccess, if they would 
send a preacher of a native-American race. They 
found an apostate belonging to the remains of the 
Iroquois tribes in the western part of the State of 
New York. This they sent to Old-Town to preach to 
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the Penobscot lodiaiis, bat it was anotlier complete 
failure, because the ludiana threatened him to throw 
him into the Fenobscot river, if he would put ag^n 
a foot on the island. 

The Indiane remained without a priest for the space 
of three or four years, and although th^ had been 
occasionally visited, especially in case of sickness, by 
Eev. James Moore, Rev. J. Force and otter mieeion* 
aries, yet no service had been held on the island. 
During this time not only none of them changed their 
religion, but also none of them was even seen putting 
a foot into any of the Protestant churches which are 
DumerouB in Old-Town. They went now and tlien 
across the river to attend Mass at the Canadian 
church of that place. 

It was about this time that I was sent to attend 
the Eastern Missions of the State of Maine, and espe- 
cially to visit the Indians. I did not desire to go di- 
rectly to thein, but I was seeking for a favorable op- 
portunity to see them, which was presented to me 
while I was at Old-Town. One Sunday after Mass, 
while I was yet in the church of the Irish and Cana- 
dians, some Indian women requested me to go across 
to their island in order to baptize some children. At 
first I refused, saying Uiat I would not put a foot on 
an island, which was so much defiled by so many 
Crimea perpetrated by the Indians, who were in re- 
bellion against God and His church, and who had 
been abandoned by the priest. They apologized, pro- 
testing that they had given no cause for it, and that 
they were sorry for what had taken place. After 
this explanation I consented to go on the afternoon. 
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When on the island, I walked directly to the vacant 
heuse of the priest I examined every thing both at 
the hoose and chnrch, and I found that nothing had 
been disturbed, but every thing was at its own place. 
After having baptized the children I prepared my- 
self to recroBS the river, bat the Indians insisted that 
I should spend the night with them, which inf^itation 
I accepted after some objections. 

In the evening I gathered them at the chnrch, and 
I gave them an exhortation, exposing to them their 
miserable condition, and in a particular mantier I de- 
scribed their degeneration from their ancestors. I 
appealed strongly to their feelings, to bring them to 
a change of life. This exhortation had the desired 
effect. In the evening I was visited by several Indi- 
ans, who with a cool slyness — their great character- 
istic, qnestioned me, or rather I nnderwent a thorough 
examination about my politics in regard to the par- 
ties, about school matters, and~Buch like, for which I 
was well prepared. During the night they held a 
council, and in the morning they sent me a delega- 
tion, which I received by an interpreter. The object 
of this delegation was, that they were anxions to 
change, and would if I consented to remain amongst 
them. This I could not promise, but told them, that 
if they were truly determined to live as good Catho- 
lics, and in peace with the rest of the Indians, I would 
consent to visit them regularly every month, until 
better provisions could be made in order to have a 
permanent residence amongst them. They agreed 
to it, and I commenced to visit them regularly every 
month. The other half tribe, in learning these arrange* 
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ments between the prieBt and thelndiansatOld-Town, 
then returned from Canada, yet there ha3 not beea 
BiDce, any good feeling between the two parties, look- 
ing on each other with distrust. The year before 
last, however, they agreed to give up all partiea, 
and to fonn only one body, yet the party feel- 
ing etUl remains. With the exception of a few, 
who work either in cultivating the land or in driving 
logs in the river, tliey are elnggish and have a natu- 
ral dislike for working, except hunting, where they 
endnre hardebipe above description. This natural 
dislike for working arises from a false impression that 
work is a servile and mean thing, unworthy of 
the dignity of man, hence it was left to be performed 
by the women. Hunting and fighting are the only 
actions considered by them deserving the attention 
of man. The State Government had made efforts to 
encourage agriculture, but without success. The 
Grovemment had directed the Indian Agent to plough 
at the expense of the Indian funds, one acre of 
land for each Indian, leaving to tliem the choice and 
labor of planting what they pleased, giving besides 
a bounty on what they would raise, excepting com 
and cabbage ; yet the most of the Indians would let 
the ploughed land run into weeds rather than to 
trouble themselves to plant it. This Govemment 
order has been repealed in order to avoid wasting 
money without any profit. The squaws generally 
cultivate a kitchen garden near their houses, while 
the men smoke their pipes sitting on the threshold 
in idleness. Once I made them plant potatoes in the 
garden attached to the church, which they did be- 
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canse I was there present personally, bnt being 
obliged to be absent in tbe fall, the potatoes were 
allowed to freeze in the gronnd, and remain there 
daring the winter in order to avoid the trouble of 
digging them up. They have orer one hundred ie- 
lands belonging to them, from Old-Town np to the 
river. The land is generally very good, bat many 
islanda are small for a proper cnltivation. The diffi- 
calty of landing horses or oxen to cnltivate them in- 
creases the natural objections which they have for 
agricultnre, especially in the spring of the year, when 
it is even dangeroas on account of tbe ice and logs, 
which float in the river. 

Their morale are generally good, thongh they are 
prone to intoxication, for which the whites are more 
to blame than the Indians. They do not swear or 
corse. Ko Indian language has words for it, but the 
Indians have leanied from the lowest class of the 
white people, who are famous for profane langnage, 
swearing, cursing, abusing the holy name of God, and 
of our Saviour, how to corse and swear in English. 

Tliey form a nation distinct from the United States, 
and as such they are recognised by the G-ovemment. 
Yet it can be said to be only a nominal distinction, 
as in reality they are bound by tbe laws of the 
United States, although they do not vote, nor pay 
taxes. At the meeting of tbe legislature of the State 
of Maine each tribe has a right to send an Indian 
to Augusta to represent them, but without voice 
eitlier active or passive. They are allowed one 
day to mate a speech, in which they expose the 
necessities of the tribe, their grievances, and also 
6* 
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present petitioiiB in the name of the tribe or of 
individuBla. 

The tribe has a Governor, Lieatenaot Governor, 
two Captains, four CouDsellore, and three or four 
Deacons, or rather Sextons. The Governor is elect- 
ed for life, and althongh they for the last few years 
have elected him every second year, yet they do 
not generally like it; lately they have chosen the 
eldest son of the old Governor Etien to be their 
Sangman for life. These officers, however, are only 
nominal, as at present they have no power. The 
Deacons keep order in the Gharch, attend to the 
Vestry, town-hall, dancing, and wait on the Priest. 
They have in the hands of the State Government a 
capital amounting to £fty-three thousand dollars,— 
the price for a large tract of land sold many years 
ago, and for which they receive an annual interest 
of six per cent, through an agenL' This capital 
was over seventy thousand dollars, but it has 
been reduced, because the agent very oflen drew 
not only the interest, but also a part of the 
principal. When the tribe became acquainted with 
this proceeding, they petitioned the Government not 
to allow any part of the principal to be drawn for the 
future, bat to direct the agent to limit the annnal ex- 
penses within the amount without touching the prin- 
cipal. Out of this money they make aii appropria- 
tion for the sick and aged Indians, and bory the 
dead. The public buildings, thjit is, the Ohocch, 
Priest's house, town-hall and school-house, are kepi 
in repair from the common funds. Lately they appro- 
priate every year the sum of twenty dollara to h9- 
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given to their Governor. The Pastor was used to 
draw annually &ttj dollars for his labors in attending 
them. This scanty earn, however, not even sofBcient 
to cover his travelling expenses, has been for many 
years withdrawn from the Pastor ; the Indians say 
by the bigotry of the Agent, the Agent says for the 
fault of the Government, and I believe the fault of 
both. Two years ago Rev, M. Murphy, the Pastor of 
Eastport, who attended also the Indians at Pleasant- 
Point and Lewis Island, petitioned the Government 
for his fifty dollars to defray the expenses incurred 
by him in attending the Indians. The petition was- 
referred to the Agent, who objected to it, on the 
ground that Eev. Mr. Murphy was not in need of it, 
because he had been observed giving money to the 
Indians. The fact was that Eev. Mr. Murphy 
had given some change to the Indians who had 
brought him in a canoe for four miles, across the 
lakes to Lewis Island. This reason was sufficient for 
the Gk)vemment to refuse the petition. Notwiih- 
Btanding this, however the Pastor has always conti- 
nued to visit the Indians at hia own expense, and he 
has never failed to attend as nsually without any 
compensation in this world, expecting an abundant 
one in the world to come. After deducting all these 
appropriations the balance of the interest is equally 
divided amongst them. 

The Agent who always keeps a store gives them 
their dividend chiefly in provisions, but the Indians 
complain very mneh of it, because they are charged 
with the highest prices for the most common articles, 
which they could procure elsewhere with better sat- 
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isfactloD in price and qnality. It is generally the 
caee, tliat tbeir diyideud amoante to a trifle. I re- 
member one year, when their share was only on© 
dollar a head. By old treaties the Ageot, school- 
maBter, and the bounty for what they raise, were to 
be paid by GoTernment, but I am informed by 
the AgentB, that at present ^ they are paid from 
the funds of the Indians. The Government will 
pay the interest of this money as long as the In- 
dians remain as a nation; that is, if they de- 
crease in such a manner ae not to form a nation 
they lose any claim both to interest and principal. 
Hence the extinction of the Indians is of interest to 
the Government, and it does not appear to be at a 
great distance, Xlie State forbids auder great pen- 
alty the marriage of an Indian with a person of dif- 
ferent color, and even at this time when thia 
country by a terrible war gives freedom to the 
degraded descendants of Ham, cursed by Noe to 
be the servants of their brethren ; the Government 
denies freedom to a noble race once the only masters 
and lords of this country, who, though stripped of 
their lands, have never been robbed of their liberty. 
The Indians are not allowed by the Government to 
marry _whom they please, even in their own inde- 
pendent land, although they are recognised as a dis- 
tinct and free nation. As there exist here onh/ 
two emaU trihea, the rest living at a great distance 
from, them, they have ieen obliged for inany yea/ra 
to intermarry continually amongst relations, hence 
they are degenerating and disappearing very fast. 
J^ number of them are feeble, consumptive, and dis- 
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eaaed. I have myself represented this evil to the 
G-overnor of the State at Augusta, but to no aee, the 
law probibiting the marriages of the Indians with 
persons of a different color, has not been repealed, 
and is in full vigor. 

Several years ago the self-sacrificing and sealons 
Pastor of the Paeeamaqnoddy Indians at Pleasant 
Point, Rev. Ed. Demillier, was forced Ihrongh 
motives of conscience to iparry an Indian with a. per- 
son of different color. The marriage was performed 
at Pleasant Point, an Indian independent territory, 
yet it was a great crime against the State. Kev. 
Edmond Demillier was prosecuted, and would hare 
been taken to jail, if he had not been bailed by the 
Catholics of Eastport, he and his Indians being too 
poor to give secnrity for his appearance to court ; but 
before his trial at the tribnnfd of this State, he was 
summoned to appear before the High Tribunal of the 
Author of Marriage, who had put no restriction on 
accoant of color ; there he received the reward of 
his labors in behalf of the Indians. He died in the 
month of July of the year 1843, and was buried in 
their church at Pleasant Point, into the Sanctuary at 
the side of the .Epistle. The Indians to this day 
pray on his grave, because he was tbeir trne friend 
on this earth, and they should have reason to believe 
that he is also their patron in heaven. 

"What I have related of the Penobscot tribe, may 
also be generally said of the Passamaquoddy and 
Micmac Indians in regard to their customs and man- 
ners. The Passamaquoddy tribe also split in two, 
but from a different canse, and the character of the 
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two parties la diseimilar. In the Penobscot the new 
party, with Bome exceptions, is composed of the beet 
and most honeat of the Indians ; whereas in the Fassa- 
maqnoddj, the new party was formed of tlie worst 
of them, with the exception of a few, of which num- 
ber is Piel Mitchel, and the Gkivenior Francis, who 
ia ereiy respect are honest, peaceful, and good Ca- 
tholic Indians. At present, however, the new party 
at Denis's Island are by far better than the old par- 
ty at Pleasant Point, with some exceptions. The 
cause of this change is, that the new party live oa 
the Schoodic lakes at a distance from the white peo- 
ple, and they cannot obtain liquor, whereas the old 
party living at Pleasant Point can obtain abundance 
of it at Eastport and Perry. The divisions amongst 
them arose in the following manner. 

In 1836, two years after the decease of their Gov- 
ernor Francis Joseph Neptune, they elected as hia 
successor his son John Francis, who is their pre- 
sent chief. Sabatis Neptune, with a strong party, 
has opposed him, expecting to be the Glovemor of 
the tribe. 

- On the 4th 'of July of 1842 they tried to settle 
their disputes. Babatis was accused of owing 
allegiance to Queen Yictoria of England. He in re. 
ality was not considered to be honest. They tried 
to settle this trouble by a fight, in which Sabatis* 
party was worsted. They pulled down the American 
flag, cut down the liberty pole, and committed other 
outrages. 

In 1844, Newell Neptune, the Sachem next in 
rank, was elected to displace the Governor. Sixty- 
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eight votes were cast-, and Newell Neptune waa elect- 
ed unanimouBlj. Yet the old party adhered to 
John FrenciB. Hence the tribe diyided in two. 

The new party elected a Governor in the pereon of 
Francis, brother of the Governor of the other party, 
and of the whole tribe. They elected also other offi- 
cers. In 1848, the Penobscot and St John Indiana 
Bettled the queetioo by allowing two parties and two 
Governors. 

Both parties, however, could not dwell in peace at 
the same place. The new party commenced to ram- 
ble along both shores of the Sl Croix river, bnt tired 
of this manner of living by roving without a fixed 
settlement they retnmed to Pleasant Point, and 
agreed to petition the Government to build a village 
for the new party on the northern shore of the Schoo- 
die lakes in the township belonging to that tribe. A 
few houses were built, a church, a house for the priest, 
and a small town-hall. Before moving to Denis Is- 
land they met together at Pleasant Point, promised 
a mutnal friendship, apologized for past offences and 
forgave mutually what they had said and done 
against each other, at the same time agreeing that 
the delegate which was to be sent to Augusta every 
year, should be elected by turn once from Pleasant 
Point, and another year from Denis Island. Here 
each half tribe legally recognised the other half and 
their respective officers. Then they entered the 
church and confirmed all these agreements by taking 
an oath on the missal upon the altar and separa- 
ted in peace. All the Indians of the new party, how- 
ever, did not remain at Denis Island for a long time. 
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Many of tliem Boon became tired of the new eettle- 
ment, and left and roved along both shores of the St. 
Croix river. Some of them eBtablished their residence 
at Calais, others at Kobiiiston, and otliers returned 
to Pleasant Point. 

Their mannere are the same as those of the Penob- 
flcot Indiana, except that they are somewhat more 
affable. They are poorer than those at Old-Town. 
The only posBCSsion they have is a few acres of sandy 
and barren beach at Pleasant Point, and a township 
of very good land at Lewis Island. Tltey hare leased 
for fifteen years this township for Inmber, and the 
price of it is in the hands of the State, which pays to 
them an annual interest of siz per cent, through 
an agent in the same manner as with the Penob- 
scot Indians, and it is appropriated to the same use 
as with them. 

Pleasant Point is a lovely and romantic spot on the 
right shore of the Paseamaquoddy bay opposite to 
Deer Island, and eight miles north of Eastport, but 
it is poor and barren, being nothing else bat sand. 
They have no wood,hence their great suffering during 
the winter season. Tliey generally live by hunting 
seals around the Grand Manahan* island. They 
make oil and sell it at Eastport. Tliey are all Ca- 
tholics, and they have strong faith, of which they 
have given evident proof in several occasions. They 
obliged Mr. Kellogg, a Protestant teacher and mis- 
sionary, to decamp, because he tried to pervert 
them from their religion. He had been sent to 
the Passant aqn odd i 6b as a Bchoolmaster by the Oov- 
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eraraent of Maioe, &nd as a missiotiaTyrbj the Mis- 
sionary Society ia MaesachuBetta. He did Kork 
enongh to enable him to draw bis pay from both. 
He made no conTerte, and none of his pupils coald 
Bpell a word of two syllables. 

* Their village at Pleasant Point ia composed of a 
couple of dozen of bonses, generally scattered along 
the shore. The chnrch with the piieet's house at- 
tached to it is on the top and at the extremity of the 
point, which is washed by the sea ; the water at high 
tide is only a few yards from the priest's house, 
Vhich was built only a few years ago, the former 
dwelling, which had been occupied by the late "Rev, 
Edmnnd Demillier, being too old, has been demo- 
lished. There is a town-hall with the liberty pole, a 
cannon to fire salntes, and a school-honse built in the 
year 1861 near the church, and on the spot where 
the old priest's bouse was. There is a graveyard 
in a very good location on the top of a hill. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Anne, has a belfry 
and bell in it, and it looks very neat from the outside, 
and fi-om the sea it has a romantic appearance, but 
the inside is simple and has nothing interesting, ex- 
cept that it is ornamented after the Indian taste. 
This church was built from the proceeds of timber 
cat on the Indian township, and was completed in 
1S35. The other village at Lewis Island is smaller, 
but it looks well from the lakes. The chnrch is, very 
mncb like the one at Pleasant Point, but instead of 
the belfry it has a spire with a bell, it is also dedi- 
cated to St. Anne, and it is likewise ornamented after 
the Indian taste. The priest's house and school 
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are located, near the church. They have a liberty- 
pole hy the side of the townhall, and a can- 
Don to fire saltitea. The village ia located in their 
own township, which, besides being verj good 
land, is stocked with fire wood. Tho Indians 
of this village deserve credit for having improved ia 
their manners, which is dae to their being at a dis- 
tance from the white people. Many of them cnlti- 
vate land, and some of them possess very good farms. 

What has been said of the Indiana residing in the 
State of Maine, may also be applied to those of the 
British Provinces. The principal village of the Et^ 
chemina of Kew Brunswick is on the St. John's 
river near Frederickton. The village is neat, and it 
has a small chnrch dedicated to St. Anne, and it is 
ornamented after the Indian taate. There is a resi- 
dence for the priest, who generally stays amongst 
them. The tribe is as laige as those in the State of 
Maine. 

The Indians do not confine themselves to that vil- 
lage, bnt they rove along the St. John's river and 
around the Bay of Fundy. They have another small 
village on the north-west part of New Brunswick, 
about the Tobic river, from which they derive their 
name. There is also another village, near Bv/med 
Churchy which name was derived &om an Indian 
Catholic church burned by the English over a cen- 
tury ago. It was rebuilt, bnt about fifty years ago 
was burned down again by an English captain. 
The Micmacs of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
are somewhat smaller than the rest, but they are 
stronger and in better condition than those of Maine. 
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This is owing to the fact that they are not obliged 
to intermaiTj amooget tbemselveB. There ia no pro- 
hibition for them to marry whom they like. Ilieir 
principal settlements in !N^ew Bmnswick are on the 
Miramichi river, and on the Bay of Chdeurs. The 
Micmacs deserve th^ credit of being the first amongst 
whom the cross was planted. The first act of reli- 
gious service held in North America, if we except the 
Icelandic settlements, was performed by the Catholics. 
Jacqnee Cartier, in the summer of 1534, after visiting 
the Bay of Chalears, which name he gave to it on 
account of the excessive heat, went to Gaspe Bay. 
There he planted the ci-oss amongst the Micmacs, 
and secured North America to Christianity. He 
took two natives on board, Talgnragny and Doma- 
gaya, sons of the chief, and carried Uiem to France, 
and whom he fetched back on his voyage of 1635. 
In Nova Scotia their principal settlements are at 
Indian, Island, OomwaUis, £squiaoni, and Chapel 
Island; tliese two latter are on Cape Breton. Their 
charcbes, which are about like those of the ludians 
of Maine, are also dedicated to St. Anne. 

The number of Micmacs residing in Prince Ed- 
ward Island is two thousand and perhaps over. Their 
principal settlement is at Indian Kiver, where they 
have a church dedicated to St. Mary, where a priest 
resides. They have also another village at Lennox 
Island, and their church ia dedicated to St. Anne. 
A number of them rove to the Magdalen islandsi 
Newfoundland, to the island of Anticosti, and even 
as far as the shore of Labrador, but they have no 
permanent residence. They go thither to fish, or 
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to hnnt the seal, in the same manner as the 
Passamaqnoddj Indians do in the Qrand-mansn for 
the same pnrpoBe. They Btop there BometimeB even 
for moDths, bnt they have no permanent residence. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



OHABACTEB OF THE ntDIABB. 

BEFOBE cloaing the present snbject on the 
Aborigines of Acadia, I desire to make a few 
remarks on tlie accneations continasUy 
bronght against the Indians, of their being trea- 
cberons and inflexible to Christianity and civilizatioo, 
and that the many efforts made both bj the people 
and goTemment to improve their condition hare 
been frustrated. Their cnielty has been painted 
with the most striking colore. Facts and examples 
have been brought to prove their ferocious inhnman- 
ity and barbarity, so that the people are generally 
inclined to believe that the Indians in some manner 
can be classed with the brute animals. The history 
of the Aborigines of America has not yet been writ- 
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ten. The person who will nndertake tbiB difficult 
task, mnBt do justice to the kind dispoBitions of tlia 
red man. He has to meet many prejudices ; he has 
to correct many wrong impressions existing in both 
Continents against the real character of the Indians, 
^eir barbarism has been too mnch exaggerated. 
The facts and instancea bronght against them are only 
fragments detached from the whole narrative ; the 
antecedents are carefnlly suppressed, the causes are 
ignored, and the exceptions ue given aa general 
roles. It ie trae, that when they were first discovered 
by the gold-seekiDg Enropeane, they were totally 
nnacquainted with the fine arts and cnstoms of the 
civilized Europe. The Indians, however, were liv- 
ingin a happy and simple independence. Their man- 
ners, although they did not suit the European taste, 
yet were appropriate to their own disposition and 
character, which formed what may be called an In- 
dian civilization, different from the Earopean. Their 
wants were few, and were only confined to the means 
of Bubsistence, which were abundantly furnished by 
their immense forests, lakes, and rivers. They had 
their national festivals, dances, and public amuse- 
ments. They were happy in this kind of golden age, 
and they by no means envied the Enropean civiliza- 
tion, which, when tried to be introduced amongst 
them, not only proved a complete failure, but it has 
deteriorate^ their race, it has destroyed the greatest 
part of their nations, and it has rendered what was 
lefl a miserable and wretched generation, which per- 
haps will entirely disappear from the face of the 
American BoiL 
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The principal accnsationB brought ftgaiost tbem 
are that they were cruel and treacherous, of which I 
frill speak separately in the foUowing chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

TINDIOATIOS OF THE OHASAOTEB OF THE mDLUTB — Of- 
PUTATION OF CEUBXTT, 

ONE of the charges brought agaioet the Indians 
IB, that thej were doing war nation against 
nation, and in this manner exterminating 
tbemeetves, and perpetrating bmtal cnieltiea by scalp- 
ing, torturing, mutilation, and other crueltiee. The 
extermination of the Indians commenced when the 
Europeans began to occnpy their land, or to civilize 
them. "We do not know of any other extermination 
previons to that period. This extermination was 
made by the hands of the white people ; and by indi- 
rectly inciting Indians against Indians. Sut which 
of the civilized nations has not imbued the earth 
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with the blood of men Blain in -war. Withoat going 
abroad, is not this very conntty, which claims to 
hare made progress in civilization and Christianity, 
the theatre of an exterminating civil war by far sur- 
passing the exaggerated crneltiea of the uncivilized 
and pagan Indiana i The number of lives lost in war 
in these four last years both in the Korth and South 
can be put down to two millions ; yet the Indiana 
are barbarians on accotmt of a few hundred of them 
killed in war. The murders by cold blood commit- 
ted in New Orleans by a Bntler, and by others at 
other places, either as hanging them to trees as spies 
or for retaliation, y>i shooting them as deserters, or 
sending them to the scaffold by wholesale, as with 
the Minnesota Indians. Exposing prisoners to 
&e fire of the enemy, a barbarity never heard 
before in the history of man. The ornaments made 
in th« South from Yankee bone surpass, at least 
match the murders of the Indians ; — the wanton 
bnming of cities, villages, steamers, and trading ves- 
sels, the vandalic destrnction of property by 
civilized white people, the entire desolation by arson 
committed in tiie Shenandoah Yalley, by a G-rant 
and Sheridan, in destroying every thing which 
would support man or animal, tho brutalities of a 
Sherman in Atlanta, and its territory, for exceed 
the barbarities of the red man.. The law of the 
country does not justify them more than the 
law and customs of tlie tribes excuse the Indians 
for their alleged cruelties. 

When the barbarities of the Indians in scalping 
their eaemiesand tormenting them tu^oompared with 

1 ■ : . ,v.,u..vL. 
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the bmtalitira of a Nero, of a Diocletian, of a Maxi- 
mtliati, and other Emperors of the civilized world, 
philoeophera will be pnzzled to find which of them 
were barbariauB, We know that the heads of the 
enemies were carried 1q triamph by the lodiaiis, and 
that the scfilpB were kept a» monDmente of theif 
pride, but what a striking contrast between the sav- 
ftge Focohantaa, and the delicate and finely educated 
daughter of Herodias in asking the head of St. John 
the Baptist to be brought to her in a dieb, as a 
reward fbr her Bkilfnl dancibg I What a contrast 
between the savage MonteznmaB and the civilized 
De Sotol The slanghter of the innocents to satisfy 
the pride of Herod may in vain be looked for 
amongst the barbarities of t^p Indians, which were 
confined to time of war, of with theii* enemies. 
The disgrace to hamanity by Beenan and Say- 
ere fighting bef)>re civilized and Christian spectators, 
finds no parallel in the history of the barbarian 
natives o^ this continent, but abundant examples 
vrill be found in the ball-fights of refined Spain, 
and in the blood'stained amphitheatres of Home the 
great, and of Greece the learned. The cruelty used 
by the Indians in tormenting their enemies will van- 
ish when brought in comparison with the cmel- 
ties used by the English in India against the Sepoys, 
or with the tortures used in the middle agee to extort 
the truth from witnesses or criminals, and still more 
if we go backward to the primitive ages of Christi- 
anity and consider the inhumanities of civilized Em- 
perors against Christians without discrimination of 
sex or age. We know of the pagan EteehiminB and 
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Micmacs that when an old man lost a son in time of 
war, they wonld kidnap a young idod from that 
nation that had killed bim, and gire him to the old 
man for a enbBtittite who wae adopted and treated as 
a ECU, and as snch recognized bj the entire nation. 
We read in the annals of the civilised Minnesota, 
that that State offers a reward of two hundred dol- 
lars to every person who wonld kidnap or kill a Sioox 
warrior.* The Seminole Indians, by order of the 
government, were hnnted with hounds from the 
marshes of the territory of Florida, because they did 
not choose to give np their native land. Civilized 
Englishmen, Spaniards and Americans have kidnap- 
ped cargoes of negroes from the shores of Africa and 
transported them to slavery into a foreign land I 
The few remarks made on the imputation of cruelty 
attributed to the Indians mnst pnzzle the accusers 
and make them blush, when a comparison is insti- 
tnted between the white and red man. They will find 
that the history of the white man presents far 
more nnmerons examples of barbarism and cruelties 
than that of the red man. Cannibalism has never 
been found in America. The cruelty of the- first 
conquerors of America, tlie Spaniards inflamed the 
gentle natives to a barbarous revenge; and they 
were calumniated as cannibals, to afibrd a better pre- 
text for their destraction. Under this pretence the 
Caribs were extirpated. Tet, although the original 
inhabitants of the Caribee Islands emigrated from 
North America, yet they were mixed with many 
run-a-way Negroes. The black Cariba on the island 
* IVeemau's Journal, No. 33, Nor. 91, 18S3. 
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of St. Vincent Bprnng from the interconrae of black 
elaves and Caribbean women. CannibaliBm was 
fonnd in eome islands of Oceanica bnt thej have 
nothing to do with tbe aborigines of America. Wa 
know that cannibalism prevailed also among the sav- 
age Scythians and Sarmatians, as well as among tbe 
ancient inhabitants of Canaan, 
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CHAPTER 2VIL 

THE BAME SCBJBCr OOHTIMUUL). OHABOB OF THKAOHEBT. 

^HEN the Enropeans first appeared on the 
coasts of America, their color, language, 
ships, fire-arms, etc., natnrally alarmed Uie 
natives, who conceived fear and Baspicioa of them, 
bat it 800D disappeared, and the IndianH welcomed 
the white men. They were hospitable, and gave 
material assistance to the Europeans, and furnished 
them with food in venison and fish, for which they 
received trinkets. But the Earopeans treated 
the natives unfairly, and deceived them in trading, 
and in other transactions. This proceeding re- 
vived their former snspicions, and their fears were 
soon realized. By degrees the natives lost all confi- 
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dence, and they looked on the whites &b encroaching 
on their bnnting-grounds, and aa their decided ene- 
mies. This has been the caaoe wli; the Indiana ap- 
peared to be treacheroas. It was not treachery, bat 
want of confidence, that filled the hearts of the In- 
dians with dislike towards tlie whites. 

The Europeans soon beji;;an to kidnap the Indians 
and earrjr thera into slavery.* 

Soon after the discovery of America, the Indians 
of Hispaniola were exported to Spain and made 
slaves. Tlie Spaniards visited the coast of North 
America and kidnapped thousands of natives, whom 
they transported into slavery in Europe and in the 
West Indies. Christopher Columbns himself kidnap- 
ped five hundred native Americans, and sent them 
to Spain, that they might be publicly sold at Seville. 
The practice of selling North American Indians into 
bondage continned two centaries. In 1518 Las Ca- 
sas seeing tJie Indians vanishing away, because they 
cotild not endure the cruelty of the Spaniards, sug- 
gested that the negroes were better adapted for sla- 
very. We know that the Popes were obliged to 
issue bnlls for the protection of the Indians, that 
they should not be treated ae brutes, nor carried into 
slavery. At late periods there were Indian slaves 
in Massachusetts. Even nowadays the white peo- 
ple in California kidnap Indian children, and sell 
themfor slaves. There have been sold lately one hun- 
dred Indian children in Lake County, California. 

The Colonies planted by the French in Acadia 

• Bancreft, 
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were first supported by the Indiaus, -who were fnr- 
nislung them with means of enbaiatenCQ. Bat they 
became disgnsted with the French; they refused to 
give them game, and the Colonies were nearly ex- 
tinguished. They charged the French of destroying 
them by poison. This is certain, that after the arri- 
val of the French the number of the Indians in Aca- 
dia Boon diminished, and entire villages of Hicmacs 
were left desolate. Several cases of poison by arae- 
nic are certain. The Frejich had distributed arsenic 
to the Uicmacs to kill their enemies, but not know- 
ing how to ase it, they bad done barm to themselTei. 
The French had also giren to them bad and infected 
merchandise, which had caased very destructive dia- 
eases amongst the Indians, who with some reason 
charged the French of poisoning them. The Penob- 
scot Indians received Capt. Weymouth very kindly ; 
tbey invited him to visit their village, and their prin- 
cipal chiefs, but they were ill treated by him, and 
he evea kidnapped several of Uiem. 

But the principal cause which generated in the 
heart of the Indiana a want of confidence and a dia- 
trust towards the white men, was the deception used 
by the whites to deprive the natives of their land. 
Nearly all the Indians in the United States have 
been deprived of their land by deception. The Fas- 
eamaquoddy Indians for a trifling consideration gave 
the privilege to the En^ish to use for one or two 
years their village, where St. Andrew is at present 
on the Passamaquoddy Bay, but they were never 
able to have it back again. The English Govern- 
ment, gave them the Indian Island on the same bay, 
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bat they were soon expelled, and were obliged to 
rove for a number of yean, till tbey got from the 
GoTemment eome acres of land at Pleasant Point in 
order to have a permanent home. The same is the 
case with the Penobscot tribe, who have lost all 
their land, with the exception of some islands on Hie 
Penobecot Biver. 

It is true that treaties were made with the Indians, 
and authentic copies can be produced of their selling 
or giving up land, but the Indians did not understand 
the nature of these contracts, nor coald they believe 
that a parcel of paper conld bind them to give up 
their land for ever. Many of them thought that the 
land was only leased, and they expected it back. 
Many of these contracts were extorted . from them 
when they were in a state of intoxication, or rather 
the agents made them drunk, and so they have ia 
presence of witnesses signed contracts and deeds, of 
which they knew nothing at all. In Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and perhaps in other States, there is record 
of dishonest and ignorant interpreters at the coufer- 
ences, or talks as they call them, of incompetent and 
ill-disposed commisBiimers, who stated their terms in 
vague language, or disposed of the business with 
which tbey were entrusted in hot haste, and before 
the chiefs conld understand what was required of 
them ; andso again, in one negotiation, it is cert^n 
that a chief who went to a place designated was for- 
cibly carried to Boston, there to submit, while yet a 
prisoner, to such terms as should be dictated to him 
by tlie Oovernment.* In many cases it was not the 
* Cbriitian Examiner. 
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Dation, bot a few bribed cliiefa that gave np the land, 
the tribes never ratifying the contracts. Often the 
contracts were not voluntar;, bnt forced hy fear, as 
made after that the land had been taken away. I re- 
late the very wordsof the Indians as reported by Rev. 
Mr. Heckwelder.* " When we treat with the white 
people, we have not the choice of the spot, where 
the messengers are to meet. When we are called 
npon to conclude a peace (and what a peace I) the 
meeting no longer takes place in ehsdy groves, where 
the innocent little birds with their cbeerfnt songs 
seemed as if they wished to soothe and enliven onr 
mindfl, tnne them to amity and concord, and take a 
part in the good work, for which we are met. Nei- 
ther is at the sacred Council house, that we are in- 
vited to assemble. No I It is at some of those hor- 
rid places, snrronnded with monnds and ditches, 
where the most destructive of all weapons, where 
great guns are gaping at us with wide months, as if 
ready to devour us, and thus wo are prevented from 
speaking our minds freely as brothers on^t to dof*' 
In the sixth volume of the Collections of the Maine 
Historical Society, Mr. Frederick Kidder of Boston 
gives two treaties signed by the North-Eastem Indi- 
ans, where the signatures are seen from the Abnakis 
and MareBchite Indiana, one made in 1713, and the 
other in 1717. But in perusing these treaties, they look, 
more like terms imposed to them by a stronger na- 
tion, in whose mercy the Indiana are lef^, than a free 
Btipnlation between two parties. There land is given 

* Ftonarlrank FhHaBoplikd TmtMwtioiw. 
7* 
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to the English, bat withont compeDsatloii, land ie 
left to the English, which they atreadj possessed, 
which land belonged to the Indians, as it is observed 
hj the same Mr. Kidder in the same article. After 
the vandalic destruction of the Abnakis village in 
Norridgewoclc on the Kennebec River by the Bo6- 
toaiana and Mohawks beaded by Col. Weetbrook, 
where the venerable old missionary Father Sebastian 
Rale fell a martyr together with a number of 
Indiana, the anrvivors retired to Canada, and de- 
manded redress through Mr. Vandreail, Governor 
of Canada. They demanded from the Governor 
of Massachusetts that the English should restore 
their lands and rebuild their church, which they 
had destroyed at Norridgewock. There the In- 
dians denied that they had ever sold any land to the 
English, and when the latter claimed that much of 
it was tlieirs by a poaseasion of more than eighty 
years, and that this poeseGsion gave them a title, the 
Indians replied — ^We were in possession before you, 
for we have held it from time immemorial. They 
had been induced to grant to tlie white people only 
that territory where their settlements were, but under 
condition that they should not encroach any further 
on their land. In 1752 Capt. Fhiiieaa Stevens pro 
ceeded to Canada, aa a delegate from the Qovernor 
of Massachusetts, to confer with the Abnakis, and to' 
redeem some prisoners they had in their poaseseioD. 
At a conference held with them in the preaence of 
the Governor of Canada, Atewaneto, the chief speak- 
er, made an eloquent reply, in which he charged the 
English with trespaaaing on their lands: he sud. 
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*'We acknowledge no other land of yours tban your 
settlf ments, -wherever yon have built, and we will 
not consent under any pretext that yoo pass beyond 
them. The lands we posecBB have been given us by 
the Qreat Maeter of Life, we acknowledge to hold it 
only from him." 

A writer in No. XLIX. of the ChriBtian Ex- 
aminer, makes the following remarks. " Rev. Elijah 
Kellog, a Protestant, was employed by the Society of 
the Propagation of the Gospel for several years. 
His labors were confined exclusively to the Fassa- 
maquoddy. No man could have been more devoted 
and assiduous, but he was not sncceeefuL The In- 
dians were fixed to the Catholic faith the 

first trial of discipline djnolved (the school) and 
scattered the Indian boys and girls to the four winds." 
In the same article h« continues : " The experiment 
of attempting to reform their vagrant habits in mat- 
ters of labor and its rewards has bden tried, has sig< 
nally failed, and need not be repeated. Yet the 
Oovemment of Maine can make, and, we venture to 
say, ought to make suitable and even liberal provi- 
sioQ for the permanent residence among them of a 
Catholic clergyman, who is willing to give his life 
to their service. Wedded fast to the faith and eere- 
mouies of the Koman Church, they will heed the in- 
structions and rebukes of no Protestants." 

Tliese Fassaniaquoddy Indians, together with the 
Etchemins of St. John's Eiver and the Micmacs, sent 
a solemn deputation to the Rt. Rev, John Carroll, 
first Bishop of Baltimore, to ask a missionary. This 
deputation was accompanied by a letter signed by 
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the chiefs of the FaBsamaquoddy, St John's and 
Micmac Indians, aod they had the crucifix of Father 
Bale, which they presented to the Bishop. The 
Bishop kissed the crncifix, and retamed it to 
them, accompanied by the following letter, the ori- 
^nal of wliich was given to me as a present by the 
Fassamaqnoddy Indians at Fleasant Foint. It 
begins thns : " Brethren and beloved children in 
JesuB Chi'ist, I received with the greatest pleasure 
the testimony," &c. 

One of the reasons why the noble and meek Boger 
Williams was persecuted and driven into the wilder- 
ness, was, becanse be attacked and denonnced the 
charter of the Colony as invalid, becanse the King 
of England had given J| the white people the land 
of other owners, the loaians, without their consent. 
The learned Williamson, in the History of Maine, 
mentions this point. He records treaties with the 
Indians, bnt do mention is made there of any 
compensation given. In 1648 be does mention 
some land sold by the Indians on the Kenne- 
bec, bnt no anthority is given.* He reports tliere 
that in the peace of 1678 the English were to pay 
for the land to the Indians, becanse the land belonged 
to them, bnt we do not know whether the land had 
been taken by force or sold, nor we know whether 
any compensation was ^ven. He relates the com- 
plaints of the Indiana, from which we may infer that 
' the land had been taken without their consent. He 
relates plainly that a treaty was concluded with the 
English for fear, and no exchange was received for 
■ WiUianiaoD, ^st oruaine, t. L page 3SS (n) 161, {wge S88. 
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land. Father Kale in a letter e&jB, that the Kenns- 
hec land belonged to the ladiane. I will relate the 
very words of the Indiana of several nations on this 
Bnhject as reported by Heekwelder, in the Pennsyl- 
vania FhiloBophical TransactionB, in the following 
words. It was about the Virginians, whom the In- 
dians call ZoTig Knvvea.* " It was we (say the Len- 
apia, Mohegans, and other kindred tribes) who bo 
kindly received them on their first arrival into onr 
country. We took them by the hand, and bid them 
welcome to sit down by our side, and live with ns as 
brothers, but how did they requite our kindness! 
They at first asked only for a little land on which to 
raise bread for themselves and their families, and 
pastures for their cattle, which we freely gave them. 
They soon wanted more, which we also gave them. 
They saw the game in the woods, which the Great 
Spirit had given us for onr subsistence, and they 
wanted that too. They penetrated into the woods 
in quest of game, they discovered spots of land 
which pleased them ; that land they also wanted, and 
because we were loth to part with it, as we saw 
they had already more than they had need of, they' 
took it from ua by force, and drove us to a great 
distance from our ancient homes." 

The New Yorkers treated them in the same man- 
ner. " By and by the Dutchman arrived at Mana- 
hachtanienk.^ The great man wanted only a little 
land, on which to raise greens for his sonp, just as 
mucli as a bullock's hide would cover. Here we 

* PennsylTaok Fhilosopliioal Traosactioiu, v. 1. 
t Uanbattea Ttluict 
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fint might have obaerved dieir deceitfal spirit The 
bollock's hide wae cat up into little Btripe, and did 
not cover indeed, hot encircled a very lai^ piece of 
land, which we foolishly granted to them. They 
were to raise greens on it, instead of which they 
planted great gnna ; afterwards they hailt strong 
honses, made themselves masteiB of the island, then 
went op the river to oar enemies, the Mengwe, made 
a league with them, persoaded ns hy their wicked 
arts to lay down oar arms, and at last drove ns entire- 

■ ly out of the country." 

1^ treatment of the Fennsylvanions towards the 
Indians is expressed in the following terms. "To 
many of those, Pennsylvania was a last delightfal 
asylnm. . , . On whichever side of the Zenapewi- 
hittuck* the white people landed, they were wel- 
comed as brothers by our ancestors . . . who gave 
them lands to live on ... . and even hunted for 
them, and furnished them with meat ont of the 
woods. Such was our conduct to the white men,f 
who inhabited this Country until our elder brother 
the Great and good Miqaon:^ came and brought ns 

. words of peace and good will. We believed his 
words, and his memory is still held in veneration 
among ns. , . , . Oar brother Hiquon died, and 
those of his good coansellors, who were of his mind. 
The strangers, who had taken their places, no longer 
spoke to ns of sitting down by the side of each other 
as brothers of one family. They forgot that friend- 
* mttuck river, hence LenapewUiittuo)^ Uw rivet of tbe Leiup«^ 
■o tbif oalled tb« HeUware lirw. 

t Dutoh and 8w»den. — . - - 
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ship, which their great man had eBtablisbed with us, 
and which was to last to the end of time. They now 
onlj Btrove to get all oar land from ns bj fraud and 
force, and when we attempted to remind them of what 
oar good brother had Baid, they became angry and 
Bent word to oar enemies, the Mengwe, to meet them 
at a Great Council, which they were to hold with ub 
at LoeKauwake,* where they ehontd take ub by the 
hair of onr headB and shake ub well. . . . "This 
afiair happened in reality in FeDSylvania. l^e 
Dutchmen, and afterwards the Englishmen made the 
Iroqnois, called Mengwe by the Delaware, and other 
Pennsylvania Indians to assist them in exterminating 
the Lenni-Lenapis." The Mengwe persuaded the 
Leuapi to become women, that is, to lay down their 
arms and to occupy themselves in agriculture, and 
thus disarmed they could be Blanghtered. 

The manner in which the Leoni-Lenapia were 
treated by the whites Is mentioned by them in these 
touching wordB.f " Weand our kindred tribes lived 
*a peace and harmony with each other, before the 
white people came in this Country. Our Council 
housef extended far to the North, and far to the 
South. In the middle of it we would meet from all 
parts to smoke the pipe of peace together. When 
the white mon arrived in the South, we received 
them as friends. We did the same when they 
arrived in the East. It was we, it waa onr fore- 
fathers, who made them welcome, and let them sit 

* Eaton m Pemwylrani*. 

t Hedcwetder, HiM : nftirat tJL 
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dowD hj our aide. The land they settled on was 
onrs. Wt) knew cot bat the Great Spirit had Bent 
them to OS for some good ptirpoee, and therefore we 
thought they mnet be a good people. We were mie- 
takeo ; for no sooner had they obtained footing on 
onr land, than they began to pull onr Conncil-hbnge 
down, first at one end and then at the other, and at 
last meeting each other at the centre, where the 
Coancil-fire was yet bnrning bright, they pnt it out. 
They eztingaiahed onr Conncil-fire with oar own 
blood, and with the blood of those,* who with ns 
had received them, who had welcomed them in onr 
land. Their blood ran in streame into our fire and 
extingaished it so entirely, that not one epark was 
left whereby to kindle a new fire.+ We were com- 
pelled to withdraw onrselrca beyond the Great 
Swamp,^ and to fly to onr good Uncle the Delamat- 
teno8,% who kindly gave ub a tract of land to live on. 
How long we shall be permitted to remain in this 
asylum, the Great Spirit only knows. The whites 
will not rest contented nntil they shall have destroy- 
ed the last of as and made ns disappear entirely 
from the face of the earth." Abont the New Eng- 
landers the Indiana speak in the following manner. 
"When the Yangeese arrived at MacktUechioanne 
they looked about everywhere for good spots of land, 

* They allude to tbe mnrder of the Cooettogo iDdians, who, tbongh 
of another Tribe, yet badjtnned them in irelcoining tbe white people 
to their ithores. Tbia lameDtable erent took place in reality. -See 
FhiloBopbioal Translatioos. v. I 

f Tiiia &ot happened ia 1TS2, at LancaBter, FenuiylTaDia. 

% The glades on the Alleghanj mooiitBiDa, 

8 The Hunna, bo called b; theai. 
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and when they fonn done, they immediately and with- 
oot ceremony possessed themselves of it "We were 
aatonished, but Btill we let them go on. . . . But 
when at laat they came to oar favorite epots, those 
which lay most convenient to onr fisheries, then 
bloody wars ensued. . . . these white men encroach- 
ed 80 faet upon ns, that we saw at once we shonld 
lose all if we did not resist them." Gookin, in hia 
history of the Ohristian Indians, has exposed their 
BofTerings, and the ill treatments received from the 
whitee. This is the reason why they have resisted 
the efforts of Protestant Missionaries to christianize 
them ; it was becaaee the preachings of these Mis- 
sionaries were coanteracted by the had example, 
injustices, and ill treatment from the hands of the 
white Christians, and while with one hand tliey were 
giving to them the Bible, with the otlier hand they 
were robbing them of tieir land. Gookin says 
that the English soldiers made nothing of the 
Indians. Governor Hutchinson says that this more 
than any other thing occasioned the defeat of the 
endeavonrs for christianizing the Indians ; .... it 
sank their spirits, led them to intemperance, and 
extirpated the whole race. For this reason when 
the zealous Kev. John Eliot tried to engage Philip's 
attention to religion, the Sachem taking hold of a 
button on the good man's coat, said that he cared no 
more for his religion than for that button.* When 
Mr. Mayhew requested of Ninigret, chief of the 
Karragansets, liberty to preach to his people, the 

* MaUiei's Iksnalia. 
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Chief bid him go and mato the Eogliah good first: 
and ID effect added, that ao long as the EngUali conld 
nvt agree among theinaelna wbwlt Keltgion was, it ill 
became them to teach others.* The Tandalic deetrnc- 
tion of the last AbnaH Tillage in Maine is pointed 
out to the Btranger hj that celebrated monnment 
Btanding on the shores of the Kennebec river. 
That land belonged to the Indians, who have never 
received any compensation for -it, notwithstanding 
the repeated applications made by the Indiana, and 
by the governor of Canada. 

* Life of NinigrM in Dnke'i Jiwft <;/ (Ac ih<£aB«. 
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CHAPTER snn. 

FSE8ENT TKEATUENT OF THE nrCIANB JUST AKD WfiST 
OF THE HIBBiaSIFI'I. HAHQINQ OF TEXBTT-KINE lONNE- 
80TA INDUNS. 

^^T is an impreeeion prevailing amongst Boiue per- 
JBL sons that the Indians at present time receive 
better treatment, encouragement, and assistance 
both from the Government and from the people. 
Bat, aDfortanately it is not so. They are treated as 
'badly as ever. The few tribes left east of the His- 
Bissippi have been moved away forcibly from their 
bunting-grounds and fishing shores to lands ap- 
propriated by the Government west of that river, 
and when that land too became covetecT by the peo- 
ple, they were removed still farther west either will- 
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ingly or not willingly. The Semiiroles of Florida 
never consented to quit their favoilte Boil of the At- 
lantic shore. The/ felt eatisfied to occnpj the Bick- 
ly swamps and bogs of the Florida territory. Yet 
ike white man did not wish to have the red face too 
near to him. They were forced to sign a treaty to 
move west, yet their attachment to the native soil 
coal(l not persuade them to fulfil an extorted treaty. 
Many of them resisted hy force. 3(any years of 
haraeeiiig war hy the Government could not expel 
them. Money was lavished, and many precions lives 
were sacrificed. 

It became the subject of epecnlations and politics. 
Finally the Seminoles were brutally hunted by 
hounds and mastiffe — an example never known to 
have been practiced even hy cannibals, yet it has 
been used by a Christian and civilized nation, on the 
very native land of the Indians. 

The Cherokees embraced the European civilization 
to a great extent. They applied themselves to the 
cultivation of the land, and to the mechanical arts ; 
they had schools of their own, they had even started 
newspapers in their own language, yet notwithstand- 
ing this Ihey were obliged to quit their native home 
and move to a far distant country. 

This ill treatment is not confined only to the na- 
tives east of the' Mississippi, but it is extended to 
those living on the other side of it The recent mas- 
sacre of the Minnesota settlers by the Sioux Indians, 
and the hanging of the Indians by wholesale by the 
hands of aBeneficentGovernment, has put before the 
eyes of the people many curious and astonishing facts. 
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"When the white people commeDced to form settle- 
mentB near the Indian reserrations, or into the very 
land belonging to them, they looked on the Indians 
ae a nuisance and intruderB, and overlooked to re- 
flect, that the natives were the masters of the land. 
Agents were appointed by the GJovernmeut, who di- 
rectly and indirectly assisted the white people to 
get rid of the Indians. The Indians of Minnesota 
were driven by despair to commit the ms«sacre re- 
ferred to.* Several years ago they were forced to 
sell to the Government a large tract of land. They 
were swindled, and never received any compensation. 
The agent gave them liqnor and other articles calca- 
lated to demoralize them. The Chiefe and other 
wise Indiana freqnently thongh in vain remonstrated 
with Government. Considering that Uiey had 
been deceived, mined in their morals, and find- 
ing no redress, they looked on the extorted sale of 
land as nnll, and tried to expel by force the whites 
who had intruded on their land. Bishop Whip- 
ple shows very plainly, that this wretched peo- 
ple have been the victims of theft, murder, violence 
to women, where death had followed at the hands of 
white and red men. The Government had fostered 
idleness by encouraging a savage life especially by 
sale of intoxicating liquors. They have repeatedly 
remonstrated against these evils. The Indians have 
several times demolished the stores of the agents con- 
taining liquor, scalping knives, heads, etc. They des- 
troyed these articles for their own protection. Tet 

* See New Tork Tablet, Boston Jonrnftl, aod other papen of tbat 
date, Also SIshop Whipple's letter on that subject. 
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the Gktvemment never moved a step to do them jaa- 
tice. Bnt when drireD by madneBS and despiur tJiey 
expelled bj force the intrading whites, and killed 
some of them, then the Government sent an army, 
not to redress the wrongs, which for several years 
had been perpetrated by the whites against the Indi- 
ans, bat to pnnish by a wholesale slaaghter Hie nn- 
fortunate Indians who had been compelled to perpe* 
tnate these barbarons acts, which, however, we do not 
mean to approve. A one-sided judgment found gnil- 
ty two hundred Indians. The Gkivemment wished 
to execute only those who bad been guilty of violat- 
ing white women, A nnmber of red women had 
been violated by white men, but being there differ- 
ence in the color, no notice had been taken of it. 
ITnlnckily for the Indians only two of them were 
found guilty of having violated white women ; and 
the sacrifice of two could not satisfy the Gkivemment, 
hnt a wholesale slaughter was ordered by hanging 
thirty-nine Indiaos. 

This manner of acting of the Oovemment and peo- 
ple towards the native Americans, is not limited only 
to those living east and west of the great Mississip- 
pi River, but it extends far west beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, as far as to the shore of the Pacific Ocean. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TBBATHENT OF THE CAUFOBNIA IHDIANB. SE8EBTA- 

TIOH STBTEH ADOPTED BT THE OOTERIfHENT LISE 

THAT OF TEE OAIBOLIO UI88IOH8 IS AUEKICA. 

(iHEU the State of California wae admitted 
into the TTuion, the nnraber of the Indians 
living within its bordere was eatimated to 
one handled thoiiBand. Kow they scarcely reach 
thirty thousand. This great reduction is dne to the 
efforts of Uie white people to civilize them. The 
manner of civilization was the following.* In tb« 
wine-growing districts they were employed to culti' 

* We hare received pennisuOQ to niaka quotfttioDB flxilti Huper*! 

MigulDe in thifl lut article. , 
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vate the land. They were tiBaally paid ia native 
brandy every Saturday night, pat in jail next morn- 
ing for getting dmnk, and bailed oat on Monday to 
work ODt the fine imposed upon them by the legal 
anthoiities. Tbie system prevails yet in Los Angeles 
and Pneblo. — In the northern portions of the State 
the settlers engage at a fixed rate of wages to cnlli- 
vate the ground, and daring the seaEon of labor 
they feed ^em on beans and give them a blanket or 
a shirt each. The harvest being secured, the account 
was considered sijuare, and the Indians were driven 
off to forage in the woods for themselves and fami- 
lies, during the winter. Many of them, of course, 
perished of starvation and exposure, and others were 
killed on the general principle that they must have 
subsisted by stealing cattle. 

The Indians inhabiting the Coast Range, the val- 
leys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada, became trouble- 
some at the period of the discovery of the gold mines. 
It was found convenient to take pOBsession of their 
country without recompense, rob them of their wives 
and children, kill them in every cowardly and bar- 
barous manner ; and when it was not practicable, to 
drive them as far as possible out of the way. These 
unfortunate creatarea could not understand why 
they should be murdered, robbed, and hunted down 
in this way, without any other pretence of provoca- 
tion than the color of their skin, and the habits of 
life to which tbey had always been accuBtomed. Ac- 
tuated by motives of resentment, a few of them occa- 
sionally rallied, preferring rather to die than submit 
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to these wrongs. White men were killed from time 
to time ; cattie were driven off, hoHies were Btolen, 
and varions other offences were committed. The 
Federal Government, as in the case of the Minnesota 
Indians and others, sent troops to aid the settlera in 
slanghteriug the Indians. Congress took the mat- 
ter in hand. A large snm of money was appropri- 
ated to pnrchaee cattle and agricnltnral implements 
for the relief of the Indians. Agents and sub-agents 
were appointed with rich salaries, and treaties were 
made, in which the various tribes were promised 
masiy valuable presents, which they never got. Many 
thousands of cattle were pnrchased, but instead of 
being given to the Indians, they were driven, at least 
for the greater part, to the mines, and sold at good 
prices to the gold diggers. The Indians so berietited 
continued to starve and continued to he abused and 
driven away to perish by starvation and exposure, 
notwithstanding the money of the Government. 
Many Indian chieft protested, that if the white peo- 
ple would only let them alone, and give them the 
least possible chance to make a living, they would 
esteem it a much greater favor than any relief they 
had experienced from Congress. 

In 1853 Congress enacted laws for the establish- 
ment of a reservation system in California, like the 
one need by Catholic Missionaries in Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Brazil, and Paraguay, etc., which had worked 
so admirably. It was known that the Catholic Mis- 
sions in California had been built chiefly by Indian 
labor. Before the encroachment of the Americans 
on California, Catholic Missionaries had fully demon- 
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atrated the capacitr of the Indians for the acquisition 
of civilized manners. By this system extensive tracts 
of land had been cnltivated, numerous vineyards had 
been planted, many hostile trib«s had been subdued, 
and without any aid of the Gktvemment, beyond the 
grants of land for Missionary purposes, the Indians 
grew wealthy, possessed immense herds of cattle, 
sold agricultural products to the rancheros, and kept 
ap an active commerce in hides and tallow with the 
United States. 

If all this was done by Spanish priests withont 
arras or assistance, in a savage country, when the In- 
dians were more numerous and powerful, surely they 
thought, that it could be done in a comparatively 
civilized country by intelligent Americans, with all 
the light of experience, with the co-operation of a 
beneficent government, and the zeal of numberless 
Bible and Tract Societies. 

Large appropriations were made by Congress to 
carry it into effect. Tracts of land of twenty-five 
thousand acres were ordered to be set apart for the 
use of the Indians; officers were appointed to super- 
vise the affairs of the service ; clothing, cattle, seeds 
and agricultural implements were purchased, and va- 
rious tribes were invited to settle. The first reser- 
vation was established at Tejon in the southern part 
of the State, and the Indians were feasted with 
cattle. It cost about $260,000 only to start it Simi- 
lar reservations were made afterwards also in the 
SfKsramento \alley at a place called Nome Lackee, 
south of Cape Mendocino ; and one on the Klamath, 
below Crescent City ; besides which, there were In-- 
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diaii farms, ae adjuncts of these reservations, at the 
Trenao, Nome Cult or Bound Valley, the Mattole 
Valley, near Cape Mendocino, and other points. 

Unfortunately one point escaped the observation 
of Congress and Qovernment in regard to the syatem 
carried by the Catholic clergy, which had worked so 
admirably iu California witli the Indians. The Ca- 
tholic Missionaries were persons actuated by no hu- 
man purpose. Their object was to carry the light 
of the Catholic Chnrch to those distant children of 
the forests. The primary mission of the Catholic 
Church is to win souls to Heaven; the secondary 
mission is to advance human civilization in the culti- 
vation of man in this world, in his education and in- 
struction of tilings of this life. Tliese two objects are 
iutrinsically conneetiug each other. Tlie former 
naturally generates the latter, the latter cannot sub- 
sist without the former. The Missionaries were self- 
sacrificing men, entirely disinterested, earnestly and 
altogether devoted to carry out those two missions 
of the Church of Christ. Tbey soon won the confi- 
dence of the Indians. They with their example, 
simplicity of life, mortification, and self-denial, en- 
graved into the hearts of those Indians the maxims 
of the Gospel, which they preached to them; and 
God who had promised to give efficacy to the words 
of those whom be had charged to teach all nations, 
and to be with them even to the end of the world, 
gave grace and assistance, and the Missions yielded 
a hundred-fold fruits. 

This point was entirely disregarded by Congress. 
Its object was only human, and regarded only this 
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world. No provisions were made to win the Indiana 
to Heaven, bnt only to gain them to the Govern- 
ment. The persons employed to carry out this Bye- 
tem were people who had worked for the election of 
the AdminiBtration, and were to be rewarded by lu- 
crative offlce% and while they were to look after the 
Indians, they were to gain votes for the new candi- 
dates. They could not persuade the Indians to be 
temperate, as liquor was used very freely by the ofiS- 
cers, and persons of intemperate habits were ill calcu- 
lated to improve the morals of the Indians. The 
fnnda appropriated for the Indians were used for 
electioneering purposes. 

From time to time very flattering accounts were 
transmitted to Congress of the progreBs of the system. 
The extent and variety of the cropB were fabnlonsly 
grand. ImmenBe numbers of Indians were fed and 
clothed — on paper. The Department esteemed all 
tbiB to be a close approximation to the Spanish Mis- 
sion system. But notwithstanding these flattering 
accounts, complaints were continually sent to the . 
Government that a very large amount of money was 
annually expended in feeding white men, and starv- 
ing and destroying the Indians. A special agent 
was directed to examine into the affairs of the ser- 
vice, and report the result. He went to California, 
examined the afl!airs, and reported to the Govern- 
ment that the policy pursued waa wrong. The white 
people were becoming fat and the Indiana starved. 
During a period of three years from mail to mail the 
agent made his reports piling up proof upon proof, 
protesting and remonstrating against the policy par- 
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Biieij. Other agents were sent to ascertain if he had 
told the truth, who were forced to confess the tnttli 
of what he had said. 

Notwithstanding these reports, the Indians were 
etarving in the reservation, and many of these who 
were physically able took advantage of the leave of 
absence granted tliem freely, and left. Very few 
ever remained at these benevolent institntions, when 
there was a possibility of getting anything to eat in 
the woods. Every year iinmbere of them perished 
from neglect and disease, and some from absolute 
starvation. Only a few bundi-ed Indians were left 
out of the many thousand tliat existed prior to tlie 
inaugaratioo of the system, living within the limits 
of the districts set apart for reservation purposes. 
No pretext has been wasted ; no opportunity lost to 
put the Indiana out of the way. At Nome Cult Val- 
ley dnring the winter of 1858-59 more than a 
hundred and fifty peaceable Indians, including 
women and children, were cruelly slaughtered by the 
whites, Mr. J. Ross Browne relates this barbarons 
treatment in the following words,* It was alleged 
that they (the Indians) had driven off and eaten pri- 
vate cattle. ..." Upon an investigation of this 
charge, made by Ihe ofGoers of the army, it was 
found to be entirely destitute of truth :. a few cattle 
had been lost, or probably killed by white men, and 
this was the whole basis of the massacre. Armed 
parties went into the ranclieros in open day, when no 
evil was apprehended, and shot tlie Indians down, 
weak, harmless, and defenceless as they were — with- 
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oat distmction of age or Bex ; shot down women with 
HUckiDg babes at their breasts ; killed or crippled the 
naked children that were running about; and after 
they had achieved this brave exploit, appealed to 
the State Goremment for aid. Oh ! ghame, Bhame I 
■where is tliy blush, that white men ehonld do this 
with impunity in a civilized country, nnder the very 
eyes of an enlightened Government. They did it, 
and they did more. For days, weeks, and months, 
they ranged the hills of Nome Cult, killing every In- 
dian that was too weak to escape ; and what is worse, 
they did it nnder a State Commiesiou, . , . The 
General Government folded its arms and said — What 
can we do ? We cannot chastise the citizens of a 
State." 

" At King's Eiver, where tliere was a public farm 
maintained at considerable expense, the Indians were 
collected in a body of two or three hnndred, and the 
white settlers, who complained that the Government 
would not do any thing for them, drove them over 
to the Agi.'ney at the Tremo. 

" Tlie Agent pnrchased from the white settlers the 
aconiE which the Indians had gathered and laid up 
lor winter use at King's River, Notwithstanding 
the acorns they were very soon starved out of the 
Tremo, and wandered away to find a subsistence 
wherever they could. Many of them perished of 
hunger on the plains of the San Joaquin, 

"At the Mattole Station, near Cape Mendocino, a 
number of Indians were murdered on the public farm 
within a few hundred yards of the head-quarters- 
The settlers in the valley alleged that the Govern- 
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ment would not Bnyp^rt them, or take aiiy care of 
thera ; and as settlere were not paid for doing it, 
they must kill them to get rid of them, 

" At Hnmboldt Bay, and in the vicinity, a series of 
Indian massacres by white men continued for over 
two years. Tho citizens held public meetings, and 
protested against the action of the general govern- 
ment in leaving these Indians to prowl npon them 
for a support. . . The State Bent out its militia, kill- 
ed a good many, and captured a good many others, 
who were Unally carried down to the Kendocino re- 
servation. They liked tiiat place bo well, that they 
l«ft it very soon, and went back to their old places 
of resoi't, preferring a chance of life to the certainty 
of starvation. During the winter of last year a num- 
ber of them were gathered at Humboldt Tlie whites 
tliought it was a favorable opportunity to get rid of 
fliem altogether. So they went in a body to the In- 
dian camp during the night, when the poor wretches 
were asleep, shot all the men, women, and children, 
tliey could at the first onslaught, and cut the throats 
of the remainder. Vfery few escaped. Next morn- 
ing sixty bodies lay weltering in their blood, the old 
and the young, male and female, with every wonnd 
gaping a tale of horror to the civilized world. Chil- 
dren climbed upon their mothers' breasts, and sought 
nourishment from the fountains that death had drain- 
ed ; girls and boys lay here and there witli their 
throats cut from ear to ear ; men and women, cling- 
ing to each other in their terror, were found perfo- 
rated with bullets ; or cut to pieces with knives ; all 
were cruelly mui-dered." 
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This was tlie reenlt of the system adopted by the 
Qoverament to imitate that of the Catholic Missions ; 
it waa a complete failure. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year for six or soven years has in- 
dicted considerable iuj ary upon the poor Indians ; it 
has rednced them from a hundred thousand to about 
thirty thousand, and these are exterminated every 
day. The progress of settlement has driven them 
from place to place till there is no longer a spot that 
they could call their own. The same Mr. Browne 
eays : " I am satisfied, from an acquaintance of ele- 
ven years with the Indians of California, that bad the 
least care been taken\of them, these disgraceful mas- 
sacres would never have occurred. A more inoffen- 
sive and harmless race of beings does not exist on 
the face of the earth. But wherever tbey attempted 
to procure a subsistence, tbey were hunted down ; 
driven from the reservations by the instinct of self- 
preservation ; shot down by the settlers upon the 
most frivolous pretexts ; and abandoned to theirfate 
by the only power that could have afforded tbera 
protection. . . . They have no voice in public affairs. 
All tbey ask, is tlie privilege of breathing the air 
that God gave to us all, and living in peace wher- 
ever it may be convenient to remove them. Their 
history in California is a melancholy record of neg- 
lect and cruelty ; and the part taken by public men 
high in position in wresting from them the very 
means of subsistence, is one of which any other than 
professional politicians would be ashamed." 
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CHAPTER XX. ' 

CONCLUSION. 

fT is humiliating to state that it was publicly de- 
clared and every where said in Maine, that no 
white man had been, or would be convicted of 
killing an Indian.* One Penobscot chief was elairi 
without cause, when on a mission to effect an ex- 
change of prisoners ; another was murdered while 
communicating with a post under a flag of truce ; 
another was decoyed on shipboard, and treated with 
great indignity while under another flag of truce. 
For these murders and others far more horrible, no 
Anglo-Saxon was ever punished as the laws required. 
Tliey have always escaped the extreme penalty ol 
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the law. The EtcheminB of this day know by tradi- 
tion the truth of these facts. In 1817, Piol Zusep 
was tried for his life at Castine, for the murder of 
William Knight at Bangor, the previous year ; and 
John Neptune, the present Lieutenant-Governor, 
after the verdict of manslaughter, in a thronged ae- 
eembly of citizens of his own tribe, and of delegates 
from the Paseamaqnoddy and St John's, addressed 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Massachusetta 
in mitigation of sentence. His hearing was calm and 
dignified, and he was listened to with profound at- 
tention, "Ton know," he spoke, " your people do my 
Indians a great deal of wrong. They abuse tliem very 
much; yes, th^ murder them; then ihey walk 
right off, . . . nobody touches them , . , and tliia 
makes my heart burn " (he meant tliat white men 
were never so much as arrested). 

Tlie sentence of Piol Zusep was not mitigated. He 
was condemned to suffer the full penalty of the law. 
After a lapse of nearly forty years in prison, his face 
bleached almost to whiteness, he conld scarcely he 
recalled by some pei-sons who went to see him. His 
long black hair tangled and knotted, his glaring eyes 
deeply sunken, his hurried paces across his cell, his 
coming to and retreating from- the grate, and his 
moans like a child, and hie shJTuts like a madman, 
made a fearful impression on the visitore. Zusep 
didd there in jail I An Indian of course must under- 
go the full rigor of the law; but no Auglo-Saxon 
was ever punished for killing an Indian ! 

TIio frauds against tlie Indians at the truck or tra- 
ding houses were carried to an astounding estent. 
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It would be sufficient to say that even Cotton Mather, 
whose heart was hard against the Indians, wob ob- 
liged to confeBS that the beaver trade with the Indi- 
ans was very scandalously managed. In 1676 Han- 
dolph, in his narrative to the Privy Council of Eng- 
land, spoke in great hittemera of the general course 
of the BoBtonians, and accused the magistrates for 
their profit, Incre, and gain, so provoking the Indians 
to hostile deeds. 

It would be an easy but long task to mention here 
all the injustice, wrongs, and abuses perpetrated by 
the white men against the red race in the United 
States of America ; it would require the space of 
several volumes to relate these melancholy events. It 
is hoped, however, that it will be done by the per- 
son who has to write the history of the noble red man. 
It will belong to him to expose before the civilized 
world the just complaints of the Aborigines of Ame- 
rica. He has to do justice to the kindness and socia- 
bility of the IndiftuB. If instead of the imaginary 
romance of Uncle TorrCs Cahm, an historical work 
had been written on the Bed MmCs Wigwmn^ not 
with a spirit to alienate a part of the people against 
another, not to excite political intrigues, but with the 
intention to unite their hearts together to see and 
consider the wrongs done against the red man ; to re- 
pair the evils which they have inflicted on them ; 
to treat them kindly and justly in the fnture; if 
the government had taken only half the trouble 
and money spent for the negroes, to redress .tiie 
wrongs of the unlucky Indians, who were the only 
lords and masters of this Continent, it wonld have 
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appeased the wradi of God j uatly kindled agaioet the 
people of this coantry, it might hare arreted the 
chastisement of a civil war with which the Almighty 
and Jost Father of all races has pnniahed the white 
men, who, having robbed the Indians of their homes 
and property, which He had given to them, now force 
them even to disappear from the face of the earth. 
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APPENDIX. 



LETIEE OF BISHOP CARROLL TO THE 

ABNASJS. 

BsETCHSEN ASD Belotsd Childbkh m Jesus Chbist : 
I received with the greatest pleasure the test!* 
mony of your attachment to your holy religioD, 
and I venerated the sacred Omcifii sent by yoo as 
ezpressire of yonr faith. 

Bbbthbeet and Osildsss : 

I embrace yon with the affection of a Father, and 
am exceedingly desiroos to procure for you a worthy 
Teacher and MiniBtcf of God's holy Sanctuary, who 
may adminifiter to yonr yonng people^ your eons and 
yoor danghtav, the Sacrament of Baptism; may 
infitmct them and yon in the law d God and the 
exerciees of a Ohrietian Mfe ; may reconcile yon to 
God, yonr Lord and Maker, after all yoor tran^res- 
nons ; and may perform tor yonr women, after- 
child-bearing^ Uie Ritea ordained by the Church of 
Christ , 
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Sbbihksit asd Bklovid Ohudbeh I 

As BOOD as t received your request, and was in* 
formed of yonr necessity, I sent for one or two vir- 
tnoDS and worth; Priests to go and remain witli you, 
that yon may never more be redaced to the same 
distressfal situation in which yoa hare lived so long. 
Bat as they are far distant, I am afraid they will not 
be with yoQ before the putting out of the leaves 
again. This should have been done mnch sooner, if 
I had been informed of yonr situation. You may 
depend upon it, that yon shall be always in my 
heart and in my mind ; and if it please God to ^ve 
me time, I will certainly visit you myself. 

BHBTHBKir Am) BeLOVBD ObIU)EB5I ' 

I trust in that good God that made as all, and in 
his blessed Son, Jesus Christ, who redeemed us, that 
all the Indians northward and eastward will be made 
partakers of the blessing which my desire is to procore 
for you ; and I rejoice very much that yon and they 
wish to be united to your brethren the Americans. 
Tou have done very well not to receive amongst 
you those ministers who go without beiog called, or 
without being sent by that authority which Jesus 
Christ has established for the government of His 
' Church. Hose whom I shall send to you will be 
such ^od and virtuous priests, as instructed your 
Forefathers in the I<aw of Gtoi, and taught them to 
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regard this life only ae a preparation for, and a pas- 
Bsge to a better in Heaven. 

In token of my Fatherly Love and sincere afi^ctioD, 
I Bend back to yon, after embracing it, the Holy 
Omcifix which I received with yonr letter, and I 
enclose it in a picture of onr Holy Father the Fope, 
the Head on earth, under Ohriet, of oar Divine Beli- 
g^on ; and this my answer is likewise accompanied 
with nine medals representing our divine Lord Jesns 
Christ and HIb most holy Mother. I desire that these 
may he received Jjy the Chiefs of the River St. John, 
Passamaquady, and Hichmacs, who signed the ad- 
dress to me. They came from, and have received 
the blessing of, onr same Holy Father, the Vicar of 
Jeans Christ in the government of His Church. 

That the blessing of God may come down upon 
yon, yonr women and children, and remain for ever,- 
is the Earnest prayer of 

Tonr loving Father, Friend, and 

Servant in Jeens Christ, 
4> J., SiSBOP OF Baltihobi. 

BiLTmou, Bgittntber 6, 1191. 
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LETTEE OF THE ABKAKIS INDIANS TO 
THE CAifONS OF CHAETRES. 

Sr^reda iiiga«Baeiu&n pita (terighian Marineek^xam- 
bl pakitinemn-erena pita ferighek i^et^aiiDeinegjkik- 
hi kn-eremanlianak DesesisseDaiiak kicbi kvereredam- 
eneea auir egmanaa apaktinigaii«aiir. Srereda nek- 
kwambi pakitinemvreg nin-a annegbe Kevereineregh 
eban ereghikikkiti kecbabanchran, nederotecbanBi 
beuehifhtiban amante »a aramikaoked, amante kegwe 
pakitinasked, ne mina nedagatcbebenederit cbanei 
Benwbtfnwbvban Qekeaekere Bibensbwhtiban : teba 
tebaii oitiDa buban ni annegh^ pambatameg, neds- 
ramikatfanna venibannit Kerehi Niiieah wrnanmt 
nesisiBsenavak pambatama'k nanvat vevandarnvk kicbi 
ttreremegttanr Sangbemann Mariar wderereman 
egmantta Mari pakitima>awicbb rewemauk, klcbi 
vevendamwk niwa dakki essema eDdamvbbeiia, 
eesema newewedamiwnema erekamegbeBaihidit 
pambatami weweadagluk ewitcboD wegbeban, 
ktreremibbena ette nekkvambi, Man pita sang- 
bemanveremegtfBiaD, meviassis etto nekkvambi 
Deweaandaiiii'bbena acacberedam enena matchakar 
meg oess Bwiergbeban nedakkinvk cBkva epieghe, 
nekknambi nekiktaHanna keneman nederangemaima 
«a keneman eiri 8vgbeinbaDacbq : atelia kedi- 
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mwebena kRnemaimin nhagens. Ureremnife pegtt 
nekkwanbekegweiniie pakitmemtiFeghe gherusitama- 
wevewakedtch nemittaDgKena SAlfGMA2^Wl 
FEANQOIS DE SALES wa nannal kemoregKbban 
fliagbe nambi kemirereoa nanaghena io BkwuiBv 
IpekvdiganiMtcb aekamiwi eri mirereg nahagbena kia 
askamiin teberemine Man werigbian teberetnat An- 
geriak te arenambak. Fegekwn ke«iktfte mvrebana 
nriderakamdamusea kbagbek keoemann Je84a »ri- 
darakaadatcb iiere«iDgaQm«kdari auenten t^i;viii 
mveaDrereg kia te kemmantcbari metcbi na^gb^ 
arambada askamini io ekraoBf, Man ari aekamim 
kberauiivitch nekenBuaDganena neiikitemdwangane- 
oa amanti eskamini teberemieg amante askamiwi 
kikttreg pememaxiae bereianganemk vibiteniwrQg. 

^niis TOW mnst bare been written soon afler tbe 
conTereion of tbe Abaakis to CbiiBtianity, as appears 
from tbe meaning of tbe tow, and from tbe lan- 
gnage, wbicb is seTeral bnndred years old, and obso- 
lete in many words and expreBsions. 

OuB Good Motbeb, tebt Bkloted Mabt : — Now 
tbe best ofler that we can make is, that we migbt 
giTe np onr sins ; be willing that, tbrongh reTerence 
to onr elder brotber, • tbey f may ask tbe for- 
gireness of onr sins. Accept now tbe offer tbat we 

■ lb* Cuou oT CSurtiM f Ttw CHtooo. 
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make of oniselves to yon. We now have more 
eztensirelj come to the knowledge wto made ub, 
and how He went to work to saye ns by bnying as. 
Oh, that we might have known it before ! We feel 
ashamed, we stop doing wrong, and we offer a repa- 
ration for onr sins. He redeemed ns while we were 
in sin, by onr mother. We do wrong, bnt it is jnst 
now that we commence to be Ohristiana. We are 
coming thither because we have long ago lost the 
Oreat Spirit. Five years ago onr eldest brothers,* 
by praying, made ns pnre Christians. Great good 
Mother, Sangmanf Mary, Mary made powerfnl by 
Him,i make the offer for ne for onr sins I It is by 
the instmctionB of the Catholic religion that we 
came to the knowledge that we were in sin, and 
that we were committing Bin ; bnt we never knew it 
before that time ; no, we never did. Now you 
know us, O Mary, very good Mother. We are be- 
come a little wiser, hence we feel ashamed of onr 
bad conduct while we were in the state of a savage 
wild life. Now we obey your Son — ^what we call 
your Son ;§ being baptized now, we want to know 

* Perhapfi the Ganona of Char^ei, or the UlniiHiftriw. 

f The title of the QoreniOT <x Qoremeo. It is thf highest tilla 
file Ittdiani out gtra, 

t The Qreat Spirit. 

g The Indian exprea^on meana that the Bon of Ood wu trae Baa 
of IUtj in Hla bmocnl^. 
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whettier we are four children. It is a little tliiiig, 
yet we offer it of good will for onr siBS. Speak for 
us ta onr Father, the Sangman Francis de Bales, 
whose body loog time ago was buried there. We 
offer ourselves to yon for ever ; and this wampoon,* 
which we give to yon for ever, be an everlasting 
tokea between ns for ever. Mary, good owner of 
the angels and of the IndiaoB, one thing we ask &om 
yoa — that yoor Bon Jesns may be as safe in oar 
hearts as He was safe in yonr body. We love jon 
and your Son till we die, and for ever. Hary, ac- 
cept this wampoon for ever. May yoa accept oar 
words and our offer by prayer for ever t May yoa 
own OS for ever I We like to obey yoa. Place in 
oar hearts what we are asking in this petition. 

■ Shwaata <s au obsolete word for 
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